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Again  several  year.s  have  passed.  On  a  eold  autuiim 
dav  a  travelliiii'  earria;;e  stojiped  before  the  entrance  of 

the  principal  hotel  in  the  government  of  C - .  From  it 

descended  a  gentleman,  puiHug  and  stretching  him.self.  He 
was  nut  old,  but  he  had  t^lready  attained  that  portliness 
which  is  commonly  called  respectable.  He  walked  rather 
quickly  u[»  one  flight  of  stairs  and  stopped  at  the  entrance 
of  a  broail  corridor,  and  since  he  did  not  see  any  one,  he 
called  aloud  for  a  room.  A  door  opened  slowly,  a  tall  ser¬ 
vant  sprang  out  and  ran  hastily  along  to  show  the  stranger 
his  way.  In  the  darkness  he  was  only  to  be  recognized 
by  the  shininess  of  the  well-worn  elbows  of  his  coat. 

Having  reached  his  room,  the  stranger  took  off  his  over¬ 
coat  and  wraps,  sat  down  on  a  sofa,  placed  his  hands  on 
his  knees,  looked  about  him  as  if  he  had  just  waked  up, 
and  told  the  waiter  to  send  his  servant  to  him.  The 
waiter  bowed  and  went  out.  This  traveller  was  no  other 
than  Leschniefl’.  He  had  lieen  obliged  to  leave  his  estate 
and  come  to  U - in  order  to  enroll  recruits. 

Leschniert’s  servant,  a  young,  curly-haired,  red-cheeked 
lad,  wearing  felt  boots  and  a  long  coat  fastened  around  the 
waist  by  a  blue  girdle,  entered  the  room. 

“  Well,  my  boy,  we’ve  reached  here  at  last,”  said  Lesch- 
nieff,  “  in  spite  of  your  fear  that  the  tire  wouhl  fall  off'  the 
wheels.” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  answered  the  young  man,  trying  to  smile 
behind  his  turned-up  coat-collar ;  “  but  why  the  tire  didn’t 
fall  off,  I  ”...  . 

“  Isn’t  there  any  one  here  ?  ”  some  one  in  the  corridor 
cried. 

Leschniefl  started  and  listened. 

“  I  say,  someboiiy  1  ”  repeated  the  voice. 

Leschniefl  arose,  went  to  the  door,  and  opened  it  sud¬ 
denly. 

Before  him  stood  a  tall  man,  very  much  bowed  ;  his  hair 
was  almost  jierfectly  white.  He  wore  an  old  cotton-velvet 
overcoat  with  brass  buttons.  laischnieff’  recognized  him 
at  once. 

“  Koudine  !  ”  he  said  with  emotion. 

Roudinc  turned  around.  He  could  not  distinguish 
LeschniefTs  face,  who  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  and  he  looked ^t  him  inquiringly. 

“Don’t  you  remember  me  ?  ”  asked  Leschniefl. 


“  Michatd  Michaelovitch  1  ”  cried  Roudine,  holding  out 
his  hand,  hut  he  liecame  embarrassed,  and  drew  it  back. 

Leschniefl'  seized  it  with  both  hands. 

“  Come  in  here,”  he  said,  leading  Roudine  into  his 
room.  “  How  you’ve  changed  I  ”  he  added,  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  and  involuntarily  dropping  his  voice. 

“  So  they  tell  me,”  answered  Roudine,  looking  gloomily 
around  the  room.  “  Time  ....  but  you,  you  are  exactly 
the  same.  How  is  Alexandra  ....  I  mean  your  wife  ?  ” 

“  Thanks,  very  well.  What  chance  brings  you  here  ?  ” 

“  Me  ?  Oh,  that’s  a  long  story.  In  fact  it’s  the  merest 
chance  that  I  am  here.  I  am  looking  for  a  friend  of  mine. 
But  1  am  very  glad  indeed  ”  .  .  .  . 

“  Where  shall  you  dine  ?  ” 

“  I  I  don’t  know.  In  some  inn.  1  must  go  on  to-day.” 

“  You  must  ?  ” 

Roudine  smiled  meaningly. 

“  Yes,  1  must.  I  have  been  sent  away  to  live  on  my 
own  estate.” 

"  Dine  with  me.” 

Roudine  looked  straight  into  laischniefTs  eyes  for  the 
first  time. 

“  You  ask  me  to  dine  with  you  'i  ”  he  said. 

*•  Y’es,  Roudine,  in  the  old  way,  as  old  friends.  Will 
you  ‘i  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you,  and  God  knows 
whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again.  We  can’t  part  in  this 
way.” 

Very  well,  I  accept  gladly.” 

Leschniefl  pressed  Roudine’s  hand,  called  the  waiter, 
ordered  the  dinner,  and  told  him  to  put  a  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  on  ice. 

I  As  if  they  did  it  by  agreement,  Leschniefl  and  Roudine 
j  talked  during  the  dinner  of  nothing  but  their  student  life. 

I  They  revived  many  memories,  and  talked  of  many  friends, 
j  living  and  dead:  At  first  Roudine  was  very  quiet,  but 
,  after  he  had  drunk  a  few  glasses  of  wine  he  warmed  up. 

I  At  last  the  waiter  removed  the  last  plate;  Leschniefl* 

'  arose,  bolted  the  door,  and  sat  down  again  at  the  table, 

!  opposite  Roudine,  resting  his  chin  on  both  hands. 

!  “  Now  then,”  he  began,  “  you  must  tell  me  everything 

I  that  has  happened  to  you  since  we  last  met.” 

Roudine  threw  a  hasty  glance  at  Leschniefl. 

“  My  God,”  thought  Leschniefl  again,  “  how  the  poor 
I  fellow  is  altered  I  ” 

j  It  was  not  so  much  his  features  that  had  changed,  a.s 
I  his  expression.  Indeed,  since  the  day  we  met  him  at  the 
I  station  asking  for  horses  to  continue  his  journey,  his  fea- 
I  tures  had  not  perceptibly  altered,  although  a  slight  exami- 
I  nation  would  have  detected  the  traces  of  the  approach  of 
:  old  ag^  'The  eyes  had  another  look.  His  motions,  at  one 
I  moment  sluggish,  at  the  next,  inexplicably  sudden,  his 
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drawling  voice  —  in  i  word,  his  whole  appearance  —  gave 
evidence  of  a  profound  weariness,  a  secret  sadness.  This 
deep  gloom  was  very  different  from  that  half-affected 
melancholy  which  he  used  to  exhibit  like  many  young 
people,  who  are  none  the  less  puffed  up  with  vanity  and 
self-confidence. 

“  It  would  be  impossible,”  he  answered,  “  to  tell  you 
everything  that  has  happened,  and  besides  it  would  not 
be  worth  while.  I  have  ha<l  a  great  many  troubles,  and 
it’s  not  my  body  alone  which  has  been  through  a  great 
deal ;  it’s  my  soul  too.  How  many  disenchantmcnts  I  have 
known.  My  God !  How  many  people  I’ve  known  in¬ 
timately  1  .  .  .  .  Yes,  how  many !  ”  repeated  Roudine, 
noticing  that  Leschnieff  was  looking  at  him  with  unwonted 
sympathy.  “  How  often  my  own  words  have  sickened  me 
—  not  merely  from  my  own  lips,  but  when  uttered  by 
those  who  shared  my  views !  What  transitions  I  have 
known,  from  the  impatience  and  sensitiveness  of  a  child  to 
the  stupid  indifference  of  a  horse  which  does  not  stir  be¬ 
neath  his  master’s  lash !  How  often  I  have  hoped  in  vain 
and  then  hated  in  vain  1  fought  and  humiliated  myself ! 
How  often  I’ve  opened  my  wings  like  a  falcon,  —  only  to 
fall  to  the  ground,  to  creep  there,  like  a  snail  with  a  broken 


not  know  1  And  there  are  some  ways  which  are  very 
dirty !  ”  added  Roudine,  turning  aside. 


“  You  know,”  he  continued  .... 

“  One  moment,”  interrupted  Leschnieff.  “  Once  we 
said  ‘  thou  ’  to  one  another ;  art  thou  willing  to  do  so  again  ? 
Let  us  drink  to  the  ‘  thou  ’  I  ” 

Roudine  started,  straightened  himself,  and  in  his  eyes 
flashed  a  hasty  flame  which  no  words  can  describe. 

“  Let  us  drink  to  it,  brother  I  Thanks,  brother,  let  us 
drink  to  it  I  ” 

Leschnieff  and  Roudine  emptied  their  glasses. 

“  Thou  knowest,”  began  Roudine  again,  accenting  the 
“  thou,”  and  smiling,  “  I  carry  at  my  heart  a  gnawing 
worm  which  will  give  me  no  peace  till  my  dying  day.  It 
drives  me  to  try  to  get  influence  over  men  and  women ; 
at  first  they  are  imprt>ssed  by  me,  but  afterwards  ”  .  .  .  . 

Roudine  made  a  deprecating  gesture  with  his  hand. 

“  Since  I  left  you  ....  thee,  I  have  learned  much,  I 

have  seen  much . Many  times  I  have  begun  a  new 

life,  after  I  have  set  my  hand  to  some  new  work  —  and 
you  can  see  how  far  I’ve  got.” 

“  Thou  hadst  no  perseverance,”  murmured  Le.schnieff, 
as  if  he  were  speaking  to  himself. 

“  As  thou  sayest,  1  had  not  perseverance.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  build  up  anything,  and,  brother,  it  is  not  easy 
to  build,  when  the  ground  is  slipping  away  from  under 
one’s  feet.  I  will  not  tell  thee  all  my  adventures,  or  rather 
all  my  discomfitures.  I  will  only  tell  thee  three  or  four 
incidents  of  my  life  when  fortune  seemed  about  to  favor 
me,  that  is  to  say,  when  I  began  to  hope  for  success,  which 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing.”  .... 

Roudine  thrust  back  his  white  and  now  somewhat  thin¬ 
ner  hair  with  the  same  motion  of  the  hand  with  which 
he  U8e<l  to  press  back  his  thick,  black  locks. 

“  Well,  listen,”  he  began.  “In  Moscow  I  met  a  rather 
eccentric  man.  He  was  very  rich  and  owned  large  estates ; 
he  was  not  in  the  government  service.  His  chie^his  only 
passion  was  love  of  science,  of  science  in  general.  I  can’t 


understand  to  this  day  how  this  passion  took  possession  of 
him.  It  fitted  him  as  a  saddle  does  a  cow.  He  made 
every  exertion  to  keep  himself  -on  what  is  called  an  in- 
tellectual  plane,  although  he  was  hardly  able  to  express 
himself ;  he  used  to  roll  his  eyes  and  bow  his  head  when 
anything  was  said  in  his  presence.  I  have  never  met  a 
more  meagrely  endowed,  a  less  intellectual  nature  than  his. 

He  reminded  me  of  those  broad  stretches  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Smolensk,  where  there  is  nothing  but  sand,  only 
here  and  there  a  tuft;  of  grass  which  no  animal  can  eat. 
Nothing  succeeded  in  his  hands ;  everythin*'  seemed  to 
turn  against  him.  He  had  the  mania  of  makin*'  easy 
things  hard.  If  it  had  depended  on  him,  he  would  have 
made  every  one  walk  on  his  head.  He  workeil,  read 
and  wrote  incessantly.  He  studied  with  a  certain  obsti¬ 
nate  persistency  and  unlimited  patience.  His  ambition 
was  unnaturally  great,  and  his  character  of  iron.  He  lived 
alone,  and  was  thought  to  be  very  eccentric.  1  made  his 
acquaintance  and  he  liked  me.  I  must  say  I  soon  read 
him,  but  his  zeal  touched  me.  Then  he  had  so  lar'e 
a  fortune,  so  much  good,  so  much  of  real  value  might  be 
done  by  him  ....  I  went  to  live  with  him,  and  later 
accompanied  him  to  his  place  in  the  country.  My  plans 
were  immense,  my  friend;  1  dreamed  of  improvements, 
innovations  ”  .  .  .  .  ’ 

“As  you  did  at  the  Lassounski’s,  do  you  nmiember  ? "  ] 
interrupted  Leschnieff,  with  a  gentle  smile.  | 

“  Not  at  all.  There  I  knew  my  words  were  thrown 
away,  but  here  ....  here  was  an  entirely  different  field 

open  before  me . I  collected  Ijooks  on  farming 

....  1  confess  I  could  not  finish  one  of  them  .... 
j  and  then  I  set  to  work.  At  first  it  didn’t  go  as  1  had  ] 
j  expected,  then  things  took  a  better  turn.  My  new  friend  j 
I  did  not  say  a  word  ;  he  only  looked  on  without  interfer-  ; 

I  ing  ;  that  is  to  say,  up  to  a  certain  point  he  did  not  inter-  j 
lere ;  he  adopted  ;uy  plans,  carried  them  out,  but  obsti-  i 
nately,  rigidly,  and  with  a  secret  mistrust  he  tried  to  put  ] 
in  some  ideas  of  his  own  without  my  knowing  it.  He  had 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  least  of  his  ideas,  and  clung  to  1 
it  obstinately,  like  a  lady-bird  on  a  blade  of  grass,  appar¬ 
ently  stretching  its  wings  to  fly  away,  and  then  suddenly 

falling  down  and  creeping  slowly  up  again . Don’t  ■ 

be  surpri.sed  at  all  these  comparisons ;  they  all  occurred  to 
me  at  that  time.  Such  were  my  occupations  for  two  years. 

In  spite  of  all  my  care,  the  result  belied  my  exjiectations. 

I  began  to  grow  tired,  my  friend  bored  me,  and  I  weighed  i 
on  him  like  lead.  His  lack  of  confidence  changed  into 
ill-concealed  dislike ;  an  evil  spirit  took  possession  of  us  I 
both;  we  couldn’t  talk  together  about  anything;  quietly,  ^ 
but  incessantly,  he  tried  to  show  me  that  he  was  not  under 
my  influence ;  my  arrangements  were  either  changed  or 

wholly  set  aside . At  last  I  saw  I  was  merely  an 

intelligent  parasite  in  his  house,  paying  for  his  hospitality 
with  good  words.  I  served  the  wealthy  land-owner  as  an 
aid  in  intellectual  gymnastics.  It  was  painful  for  me  to 
waste  ill  vain  my  time  and  strength,  still  more  jiainful  to 
see  my  hopes  continually  deceived.  I  knew  very  well  how 
much  I  should  lose  if  I  went  away,  but  I  could  not  control 
myself,  and  one  day,  after  a  brutal  scene  at  which  I  had 
been  present,  and  which  showed  my  friend  in  really  too 
unfavorable  a  light,  I  broke  with  him  entirely  and  went 
away,  bidding  good-by  to  my  aristocratic  pedant,  that 
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lingular  mixture  of  Cossack  savageness  and  German  sensi¬ 
tiveness”  .  .  .  ■ 

“That  is  to  say,  thou  didst  throw  away  thy  daily 
bread,”  cried  I^eschnieff,  placing  his  hands  on  Roudine’s 

iboulders. 

“Yes  and  stood  again  in  the  world  naked  and  unen- 

cumlH’red.  Fly  now  whither  thou  wilt . Come,  let 

ns  drink !  ” 

“  To  thy  health  1  ”  said  Leschnieff,  rising  and  embrac¬ 
ing  Roudine.  “  To  thy  health  and  the  memory  of  Po- 
korsky !  .  .  .  .  He  too  knew  how  to  remain  poor.” 

“That  was  adventure  number  one,”  said  Roudine,  after 
a  short  pause.  “  Shall  I  go  on  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  go  on,  please.” 

“  I  really  don’t  feel  like  talking ;  I  am  very  tired,  my 
friend  ....  but  if  thou  wishest  it.  After  I’d  roamed 
about  from  place  to  phice  ....  I  might  tell  you,  by  the  I 
way,  how  I  became  secretary  of  a  high  ofbcial,  and  how  ' 
that  came  to  an  end,  but  it  would  take  too  much  time —  { 
after  roaming  about  a  long  time,  I  <leterinined  to  become  ] 
....  pray  don’t  laugh  ....  to  bt'come  a  business  man, 
a  practical  man.  A  favorable  opjmrtnnity  presented  itself ; 

1  met  a  certain  ....  perhaps  thou  hast  heard  of  him  ‘i  ...  . 
a  certain  Kurbeeif.”  .... 

“  I  have  never  heard  the  name.  But  excuse  me,  Rou- 
dinc,  how  was  it  that  with  thy  intelligence  thou  didst  not  . 
see  it  was  not  —  forgive  the  pun  —  thy  business  to  become 
a  business  man  V  ” 

“  I  know  very  well,  my  friend,  that  it  was  not  in  my 
line;  but  what  else  is?  ....  If  thou  hadst  only  seen  Kur- 
bdeff!  Don’t  think  he  was  an  empty  braggart,  like  so 
many  others  1  They  used  to  say  that  I  was  eloquent,  but  | 
in  comparison  with  him  I  could  hardly  stammer.  He  was  j 
a  remarkably  widely-informed,  well-read  man ;  he  had  a 
really  ciaative  mind,  a  head  for  all  sorts  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  affairs.  The  boldest,  most  surprising  plans 
were  always  springing  up  in  his  mind.  We  met  and  re- 
wlved  to  devote  ourselves  to  some  undertaking  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.”  .... 

“  I  wonder  what  it  was.” 

Roudine  cast  down  his  eyes. 

“  Thou  wilt  have  to  laugh  1  ” 

“  Why  ?  No,  I  shan’t  laugh.” 

“We  determined  to  make  one  of  the  rivers  in  the 

government  of  K -  navigable,”  said  Roudine,  with  a 

forced  smile. 

“  Is  that  all  ?  So  Kurbeeff  was  a  capitalist  V  ” 

“  He  was  poorer  than  I,”  answered  Roudine,  still  bow¬ 
ing  his  white  head. 

Leschnieff  burst  out  laughing,  but  stopped  suddenly  and 
grasped  Roudine’s  hand. 

“  Forgive  me,  brother,  please,”  he  said,  “  I  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  at  all.  W’ell,  did  your  undertaking  remain  on 
pnper?” 

“Not  entirely.  A  beginning  was  made.  We  engaged 
workmen  ....  and  set  to  work.  We  encountered  all 
sorts  of  obstacles  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  mill- 
owner,  who  wouldn’t  understand  us  :  then,  we  found  the 
water  could  not  be  direetetl  without  engines ;  and  how 
were  we  to  get  money  for  the  engines  ?  We  slept  in  huts 
for  six  months.  Kurbeeff  ate  nothing  but  bread,  and  I  fared 
00  better.  Still,  1  don’t  comfilain,  for  the  country  there  is 


very  beautiful.  We  made  every  effort  to  interest  mer¬ 
chants  ;  we  sent  out  letters  and  circulars.  The  end  of  it 
all  was,  that  I  spent  my  very  last  penny  in  the  project.” 

“  Well,”  said  Leschnieff,  “  I  fancy  it  was  not  hard  to  get 
to  thy  last  penny.” 

“  No,  indeed.  But  I  can  assure  thee  it  was  not  a  had 
idea  we  had,  and  it  'might  have  brought  us  immense 
profits.” 

“  What  has  become  of  this  Kurb^ff  ?  ”  asked  Lesch¬ 
nieff. 

“Of  him?  He  is  now  in  Siberia,  digging  for  gold. 
But  I’m  sure  he’ll  make  his  fortune  some  time  or  other.” 

“  I  hope  so ;  but  it’s  just  as  sure  that  thou  wilt  always 
remain  poor.” 

“  I  ?  what  of  that  ?  Besides,  I  know  that  in  thy  eyes  1 
am  a  very  worthless  man.” 

“  Thou  ?  Nonsense,  brother.  'There  was  a  time,  it  is 
true,  whim  I  saw  only  the  dark  sides  of  thy  character ; 
but  now,  believe  me,  I  begin  to  appreciate  thee  more  justly. 
Thou  canst  not  make  money  ....  but  for  that  reason  I 
love  thee.”  .... 

Roudine  smiled  faintly. 

“  Really  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  really.  1  respect  thee  more.  Dost  thou  under¬ 
stand  me  ?  ” 

They  both  were  silent. 

“  Well,  shall  I  tell  thee  number  three  ?  ” 

“  Be  so  kind.” 

“  This  is  the  third  and  last.  But  am  I  not  boring  you  ?  ” 

“  Go  on,  go  on  I  ’’ 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  STORY  IN  FODR  CUAPTKR8. 

CHAPTER  III.  AUNT  DUNK  ON  AGUK. 

For  m.my  days  life  was  a  blank  to  me.  I  was  taken 
back  to  Dunk  Marsh  that  night,  because  the  doctor  who 
was  immediately  summoned  declared  that  it  would  be  at 
the  risk  of  my  life.  Aunt  Dunk  knew  better,  and  she 
took  me  back  to  delirium  and  Crow.  When  the  former 
left  me,  I  was  weak  as  a  baby  ;  and  the  latter  informed 
me  that  my  fatal  speech  had  been  constantly  upon  my  lips ; 
that  Mr.  'Treyhcn  and  Mr.  Charles  called  several  times  a 
day  to  ask  after  me ;  and  that  aunt  Dunk  persisted  in  as¬ 
serting  that  I  was  suffering  from  a  slight  cold  in  the  head. 
I  began  to  mend,  and  from  that  day,  all  danger  being  over, 
aunt  Dunk  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  on  mv  behalf ; 
assuring  me  that  my  state  was  most  critical,  nearly  worry¬ 
ing  me  out  of  my  life  with  suggestions  and  remedies,  and 
trying  to  make  me  do  everything  the  doctor  had  forbid- 
den. 

My  illness  was  by  my  aunt  pronounced  in  succession  to 
be  nervous,  typhus,  scarlet,  and  brain  fever,  and  trbated 
accordingly.  'The  rights  of  woman  were  neglected  for  the 
study  of  iliedicine  ;  the  right  of  being  quiet  in  illness  was 
more  especially  overlooked.  Unfortunately,  aunt  Dunk 
adopted  the  theory  that  like  cures  like,  and  when  she  de¬ 
cided  that  my  malady  was  nervous,  she  administered  a 
succession  of  shocks  calculated  to  try  the  nerves  of  the 
most  robust.  She  would  dart  at  me  suddenly  after  a  pro- 
fouml  silence,  pluck  away  a  pillow,  startle  me  out  of  a 
quiet  sleep,  let  a  tray  fall,  or  slam  a  door.  The  effect  was 
such,  that  in  two  days  she  was  able  triumphantly  to  assert 
that  “  the  fever  was  on  the  move.  It  had  changed  its  char¬ 
acter  to  brain.  No  sign  could  be  more  favorable.”  She 
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now  prescribed  a  ceaseless  course  of  “  Whately’s  Ix)gic,’* 
and  with  that  soothing  work  resting  under  my  feeble  hand, 
and  Crow  by  my  side,  I  was  left  alone  for  hours.  The 
re^me  suited  me ;  and  aunt  Dunk,  mure  than  ever  satisfied 
With  her  treatment,  dismissed  the  doctor. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  come  down-stairs,  and  in  time  1 
crept  out  in  the  sun.  I  was  taking  my  second  walk  with 
still  tottering  steps,  when  Henry  and  Charles  Treyhen 
approathed.  Aunt  Dunk,  who  stumped  beside  me  with 
U-rrible  energy,  called  out,  “  She’s  not  so  well  to-day,  boys ; 
weaker  by  ever  so  much  than  she  was  yesterday.  I  de¬ 
clare,  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  she  slipped  through  our  fingers 
after  alL'* 

My  cheeks  and  eyes  gave  the  lie  to  her  words,  and 
Charles  answered  with  something  of  his  old  manner :  “  I 
am  delii^hted  to  hear  it  ;  we  were  really  anxious,  as  long  as 
you  assured  us  Miss  Pellani  was  improving  daily,  and  that 
nothing  ailed  her  but  a  slight  cold  in  the  head.” 

And  then  aunt  Dunk  did  the  very  last  thing  she  would 
have  done,  had  she  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  She  desired  Charles  to  give  me  his  arm. 

“  She  is  to  take  fourteen  turns  in  the  sun,  and  I’m  going 
to  take  Henry  to  see  my  pigs ;  they  are  the  finest  f^lows 
I’ve  seen  for  a  long  time.” 

She  marched  off  with  Henry,  saying,  “  Nothing  is  so 
bracing  for  vou  boys  as  to  do  what  you  don’t  like.  You’d 
go  forty  miles  roun<l  to  avoid  me  any  day,  and  Charles 
hates  nothing  more  than  dancing  attendance  on  a  silly  girl 
without  an  idea  in  her  head  ;  wonder  what  they’ll  find  to 
say.” 

We  heard  every  word,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  smile. 

My  hand  was  resting  on  Charles  Treyhen’s  arm,  and 
befor*!  we  had  taken  two  turns  out  of  the  fourteen,  he 
had  asked  me  if  it  might  not  stay  there  for  life.  What 
foolish  things  people  do  say  sometimes,  to  be  sure !  but  it 
did  as  well  as  anything  else.  I  under.-tood  him  perfectly 
well,  and  I  think  he  undci'stood  me  too,  though  I  said 
something  still  more  odd,  and  apparently  sen.seless. 

“  Wait  till  I  get  to  the  ben<-h,  please,”  was  all  I  could 
say ;  and  he  did  wait.  And  then  he  said  a  great  dt'al  that 
I  cannot  repeat;  but  I  was  very  happy,  although  tears 
were  raining  through  my  thin  fingers,  lie  got  hold  of  my 
hand  at  last,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  answer  him  one 
word.  I  did  manage  to  look  up  then,  and  to  say,  If  1 
were  aunt  Dunk,  I  suppose  I  should  say,  ‘  Decidedly  not, 
Mr.  Treyhen.’  ”  He  was  quite  satisfied,  and  we  sat  there 
till  aunt  Dunk’s  voice  was  heard  in  the  distance.  It  was  a 
fortunate  thing  for  me  that  her  voice  always  preceded  her. 
1  do  not  think  she  had  been  gone  long,  but  we  had  had 
time  to  determine  that  she  must  not  be  told  of  our  engage¬ 
ment  until  I  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  extra  persecu¬ 
tion  which  she  would  have  every  right  to  inflict. 

Whether  it  was  from  sitting  on  that  bench,  I  know  not, 
but  the  next  morning  Crow  had  to  inform  aunt  Dunk  that 
I  was  shivering  in  the  first  stage  of  ague.  Aunt  Dunk 
immediately  denied  the  possibility,  on  the  ground  that 
there  had  never  been  a  case  in  the  house,  although  the  dis¬ 
trict  was  an  aguish  one.  After  which  she  arose  and  came 
to  look  at  me.  There  could  be  no  doubt.  My  teeth  were 
chattering  till  the  very  bed  shook.  With  her  accustomed 
promptitude  of  action,  aunt  Dunk  seized  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  shook  me  violently.  Crow  cried  out  for 
mercy,  and  I  —  fainted  away. 

Aunt  Dunk  eyed  me  complacently.  “  Ha !  I  thought 
that  would  stop  it ;  ‘  like  cures  like  ’  never  fails.” 

Crow  could  hardly  conceal  her  indignation,  but  my  aunt 
walked  ch«H2rfully  away,  putting  her  head  in  at  the  door 
again  to  say,  “  Call  me  at  once.  Crow,  if  the  fit  returns. 
I’ve  long  wanted  a  case  of  ague  under  my  own  eye.” 

As  soon  as  she  could  leave  me.  Crow  sought  her  firm 
ally,  Crampton,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  the  latter  marched  oflT  to  the  rectory,  and  dispatched 
Charles  Treyhen  to  the  manor-house.  He  found  my  aunt 
up  to  her  elbows  in  books  of  medicine. 

“  She’s  got  it,  Charles  —  she’s  got  the  ague.  Never  was 
anything  more  fortunate.  It’s  a  clear  case.  Just  what 
I’ve  been  wanting.  I  know  exactly  how  to  treat  it” 


“  Of  course,  it  is  so  common  about  here.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  have  a  doctor  for  such  a  trifle.” 

“  I  don’t  see  anything  absurd  in  having  a  doctor  if  vou 
are  ill.  It  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.” 

“  Not  for  mere  ague.” 

“  Mere  ague,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it,  is  the  most 
dangerous  thing  you  can  have.  It  leads  to  many  fatal 
diseases.” 

“  You  don’t  really  mean  that,  aunt  Dunk  ?  ”  said  Charles 
in  real  alarm. 

Don’t  I  ?  What  should  you  know  about  ague,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  Why,  I  had  it  Imfore  you  were  born,  and 
shall  have  it  again  after  you  are  dead,  as  likely  as  not.  It 
always  leaves  a  weakness  in  the  constitution  and  generally 
a  tendency  to  decline,  or  paralysis,  or  lumbago.  I  don’t 
half  like  the  girl’s  looks,  and  I’ve  half  a  mind  to  have  Dr. 
Belton  back  to  look  at  her.” 

A  little  more  discussion,  and  Dr.  Belton  was  sent  for. 
Apparently  he  understood  the  case,  for  though  declining 
to  blame  the  shaking,  he  considered  that  the  one  irlreadv 
given  was  sufficient.  He  did  not  wish  it  repeated,  and  my 
aunt,  satisfied  with  what  she  called  his  approval,  allowed 
me  to  take  his  prescriptions.  The  ague  was  obstinate. 
Although  the  attacks  were  less  violent  each  time,  they  still 
returned,  and  change  of  air  was  pronounced  indispensable. 
Dr.  Belton  was  wise  enough  to  desire  Crow  to  inlbrni  mv 
aunt  'of  his  opinion,  which  she  did,  with  comments  of  her 
own  upon  the  needlessness  of  such  a  step.  The  result  took 
us  all  by  surprise. 

That  evening,  Henry  and  Charles  Treyhen  havinir 
walked  up  after  dinner,  aunt  Dunk  stood  for  some  time 
netting  vigorously  in  jmrfect  silence.  We  felt  that  some¬ 
thing  was  impeniling.  It  came  at  last. 

“  Now  my  miinl’s  made  up.  The  girl  must  be  doing 
something.  Aye,  you  alt  thought  I’d  forgotten  about  her 
profession.  I’ll  be  bound.  But  I’ve  not.  She’s  not  the 
Sturt'  for  a  lecturer.  But  work  she  must  for  her  daily 
bread.”  Charles  and  I  exchanged  glances  of  amu.sement. 
“  I’ve  long  thought  a  lady  courier  might  make  a  good  liv¬ 
ing.  I  shall  shut  up  this  hous.-,  .and  take  yon  to  travel, 
Jane.  We’ll  go  to  Belong,  and  if  we  like  that,  and  you 
get  on  as  should  be,  we’ll  go  on  to  Koine  and  Jerusalem. 
That’s  settled  and  done.” 

Nobody  spoke.  Henry  was  smothering  his  laughter,  and 
Charles  his  indignation.  .4unt  Dunk  went  on  netting  and 
talking  vehemently  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  She  had 
arranged  it  all,  and  there  was  no  appeal. 

After  this  I  was  most  anxious  to  tell  her  of  our  engage¬ 
ment,  but  Henry  strongly  advised  us  to  wait,  and  even 
Anne,  to  whom  I  had  written  at  once,  oft'ered  the  same 
advice.  Scarlet,  fever  at  home  made  it  imimssihle  for  her 
to  receive  me,  and  I  had  nowhere  else  to  go,  should  aunt 
Dunk  turn  me  out,  as  was  very  likely  to  be  the  case.  I  did 
not  like  the  concealment.  It  seemed  like  treachery  to  be 
living  at  her  expen>e,  and  keeping  her  in  ignorance  of  my 
prospects.  But  I  was  overruled,  and  the  preparations  for 
our  journey  continued. 

The  house  was  entirely  dismantled,  the  pictures  taken 
down,  the  carpets  rolled  up.  Aunt  Dunk,  who  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years  had  never  passed  a  night  away  from  the 
manor-house,  announced  an  intended  absence  of  years ; 
which  made  us  all  hopeful  that  a  month  would  find  her  at 
home  again.  She  made  her  will,  let  the  ground  up  to  the 
hall-door,  and  her  only  remaining  difficulty  was  how  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  family  plate  and  diamonds.  She  was  advised 
to  leave  the  former  in  Crampton’s  charge,  and  to  deposit 
the  latter  at  her  banker’s.  She  accordingly  left  the  plate 
at  the  bank  and  decided  upon  taking  her  diamonds  with 
her. 

[  “  Henry,  I  want  a  pair  of  your  boots  ;  the  shabbiest  and 

thickest  you’ve  got,”  said  she  one  evening. 

Henry  could  only  assent,  but  Charles  dared  to  ask  the 
,  reason  why. 

“  For  my  di’monds,  of  course  ;  I  shall  stow  them  awav 
inside.  Nobody  would  dream  of  stealing  old  boots.  1 
,  shall  leave  them  about  in  perfect  safety,  whereas  no  lock 
'  and  key  will  keep  out  thieves.  The  boots  will  make  peo- 
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ole  think  we’ve  sot  a  man  with  us  too ;  and  now  I  think  of  I 
It,  you  may  send  up  an  old  shooting  suit  as  well,  Henry.  ! 
I’ll  leave  it  about  the  room  where  we  stop,  and  it  will  keep  I 
tijose  rascally  Frenchmen  from  robbing  us.  They  are  I 
born  thieves.  I’ll  be  bound.”  | 

The  next  preparation  wa.s  still  more  eccentric.  In  con-  1 
teoiplation  of  the  possibility  of  war  breaking  out  before 
our  return,  I  was  desired  to  cut  out  and  prepare  a  quantity 
of  plain  work,  to  be  done  in  the  French  prison,  where  we 
abould  probably  pass  some  years.  I  was  also  to  learn  by 
heart  several  pieces  of  music,  though  why  it  was  to  be 
supposed  that  we  should  be  allowed  a  piano,  and  deprived 
of  umsic  to  play,  I  could  not  understiind.  Finally,  large 
stores  of  groceries  f i  om  Cripj>leton  were  packed  to  accom¬ 
pany  us,  aunt  Dunk  declining  to  believe  that  tea  and  coffee 
•ere  known  in  France. 

Our  party  consisted  of  aunt  Dunk,  Crow,  and  myself : 
Crampton  was  left  to  kill  and  cat  the  hares.  We  travelled 
only  to  Folkestone  the  first  day,  and  were  to  have  slept  at  | 
the  I’avilion.  But  matters  turned  out  differently. 

As  soon  as  we  .arrived,  aunt  Dunk  walked  briskly  out  I 
into  the  town,  and  edified  the  men  idling  about  near  the  j 
harbor  by  d.arting  among  them,  and  asking  what  was  the  i 
chief  article  of  commerce  in  the  town,  and  for  what  it  was  | 
principally  remarkable.  They  stared,  grinned,  and  were 
10  long  in  answering,  that  my  aunt  walked  on  rapidly,  I 
remarking,  *•  A  parcel  of  stupid  F'rentthmen,  every  man  i 
.John  of  them  !  ”  ! 

We  joined  the  lahU-d’hote  that  evening  ;  but  aunt  Dunk  | 
could  find  nothing  to  her  taste,  an<l  complained  loudly  i 
enouith  to  attract  general  attention.  ] 

“  I  declare  1  believe  it’s  frogs  already,  Jane.  One  I 
expects  it  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but  I  did  hope  for  a 
joint  here,  I  must,  say.” 

Presently  she  electrified  me  by  calling  a  waiter  and 
desiring  him  to  send  her  mtiid  out  to  buy  a  chop. 

“Mrs.  Dunk’s  maid  —  Mrs.  Dunk  of  Dunk  Marsh  — 
and  tell  her  to  cook  them,  as  she  knows  how,  over  my  bed-  | 
room  fire,  and  to  bring  them  here  at  once.  I  don’t  care  to 
go  up-stairs,  for  1  want  my  niecte  to  see  the  world.” 

The  waiter  bowed  ;  I  colored  crimson,  and  lost  all  appe¬ 
tite  ;  the  company  kindly  pretended  not  to  hear.  But  the 
mutton-chops  came  not.  Aunt  Dunk  grew  angry,  and 
repeated  the  order  in  a  voice  which  suspended  all  other 
conversation. 

rh(;  maitre  d'hotel  tiow  himself  appeared.  He  was 
extremely  sorry  the  lady  was  not  satistieef.  Would  it  not 
lie  better  to  order  something  in  her  own  apartment  V 
“  VVhy,  bless  your  heart,  man,  what  does  it  matter  to  you 
where  1  eat’/  I  have  ordered  my  mai<l  to  cook  a  chop 
up-stairs  and  bring  it  here.” 

“  So  I  understand,  madam ;  but  it  is  against  rules  to 
xllow  cooking  in  the  bedrooms.  In  a  house  like  this  it 
would  never  do.” 

“  VVhy,  is  not  this  an  hotel  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  madam.” 

“  And  do  you  mean  to  say  we  are  not  to  do  as  we  like  in 
the  rooms  we  pav  for?  Suppose  1  choose  to  fry  onions  in 
ray  room ;  I’d  like  to  know  what  vou’d  do  to  stop  it  ?  ’’ 

The  man  glanced  appealingly  at  the  company.  “  I 
should  respectfully  request  you  to  leave  off.” 

“Then  I  should  fry  them  all  the  faster.” 

Tiiere  was  a  roar  of  lauuhter  at  these  words  ;  for  it  is 
nee<lle88  to  remark  that,  during  this  collocpiy,  every  head 
had  been  turned  one  way,  all  eyes  lixe<l  u{)on  us.  I  was 
feady  to  sink  into  the  earth,  anil  was  unable  to  refrain 
from  whispered  entreaties  that  my  aunt  would  be  silent. 

“What  are  yon  piillini  at  my  gown  for  child?  Can’t 
you  let  me  alone?  D’ye  suppo.se  I  don’t  know  what  I’m 
about?’’  said  she,  suddenly  turning  upon  me. 

Unable  to  endure  more,  I  fled  precipitately,  and  sought 
our  own  apartments  in  tears.  Sne  followed  me  ere  long, 
fuming  with  rage. 

“  I  never  was  so  insulted,  Jane  ;  I’ll  not  break  bread  in 
the  house.  We’ll  go  by  the  night  Imat.” 

I  fegged  for  a  cup  of  tea,  for  I  had  eaten  nothing.  Fer- 
rauiion  was  granted,  on  condition  that  Crow  made  it 


herself  from  our  Crippleton  stores.  The  expression  of  the 
waiter’s  face,  when  he  found  us  in  the  very  act  of  unpack¬ 
ing  and  making  the  tea,  was  one  of  unmitigated  contempt ; 
and  as  1  did  not  feel  sure  that  we  were  not  rendering  our¬ 
selves  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  I  was  relieved 
at  finding  no  opposition  ofi'ered  to  us. 

It  was  a  sad  loginning.  I  sipped  my  tea,  with  difficulty 
repressing  my  tears,  and  aunt  Dunk  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  in  a  state  of  intense  irritability  with  everything 
and  everybody,  feeling  the  want  of  her  dinner  and  of  her 
netting.  Suddenly  a  woman’s  voice  under  the  window 
began  to  sing,  “  Willie,  we  have  missed  you.” 

“  Oh  that  dreadful  woman !  why  must  she  come  squalling 
here  ?  I  wish  she  was  ‘  Willie,’  and  altogether  missing 
under  the  waves,”  exclaimed  aunt  Dunk  ;  and  tinging  the 
bell  violently,  she  ordered  the  waiter  to  send  that  woman 
awav’,  and  to  tell  her  she  would  not  have  her  prowling 
about  the  house  at  that  time  of  night. 

“  Yes,  ma’am ;  certainly,  ma’am.  But  I’m  afraid  I  can’t 
send  her  off,  ma’am.  Ihe  young  gentlemen  next  door, 
No.  42,  they  are  p.aying  of  her,  and  calling  for  another 
song.” 

“  My  compliments  to  the  gentlemen  —  Mrs.  Dunk  of 
Dunk  Marsh’s  compliments  —  and  I  can’t  let  that  noise  go 
on.” 

“  Y'es,  ma’am ;  certainly,  ma’am.”  And  from  the  roars 
of  laughter  next  door,  I  imagine  that  the  message  was 
delivered.  The  singing,  however,  continued. 

“  This  is  unbearable,”  said  aunt  Dunk.  “  I’ve  often 
heard  English  travellers  called  bears,  but  I  could  not  have 
believed  they  would  be  as  bad  as  this.  I  must  put  a  stop 
to  it  at  once.”  And  she  again  pulled  the  bell. 

'The  waiter  reapiieared. 

Did  you  deliver  my  message  to  those  gentlemen  ?  ” 
demanded  my  aunt  sternly. 

“  Yes.  ma’am  ;  certainly,  ma’am.” 

“  And  what  did  they  s.ay  ?  Now  speak  the  truth, 
mind.” 

“  They  didn’t  make  no  particular  answer,  ma’am.” 

I  don’t  believe  it.  Who  are  they  ?  what  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Well,  ma’am,  they  fs  two  young  gents  from  London, 
ma’am;  quite  voung.” 

“  I  didn’t  ask  where  they  came  from  ;  I  want  to  know 
their  names.” 

'•  Names,  ma’am  ?  Yes,  ma’am ;  certainly,  ma’am.  I’ll 
inquire.” 

“  Bless  the  man,  what  is  he  talking  about  ?  D’ye  think 
I’m  0  fool  ?  D’ye  mean  to  try  and  make  me  believe  you 
I  don’t  know  the  names  of  the  people  that  come  to  this 
'  house  ?  ” 

“Well,  ma’am,  they  comes  and  goes  so  fast  that  we 
>  often  does  not  hear  their  names.  But  these  is  quite 
I  young  gent.s,  ma’am ;  quite  young.  Not  a  day  over  sixteen, 

I  I  should  say,  either  of  them.” 

I  “  Boys,”  exclaimed  my  aunt  in  supreme  contempt,  “mere 
I  boys,  and  no  one  to  look  after  them,  of  course.  I’ll  soon 
j  give  tbciii  a  piece  of  my  mind.  Here,  waiter.  op»*n  the 
door  and  announce  me  —  Mrs.  Dunk  of  Dunk  Marsh. 
'That  screeching  is  not  to  be  borne.” 

Myentieaties  were  disregarded,  and  she  marched  off, 
preceded  by  the  waiter,  who,  throwing  open  the  door, 
announced  her  name  and  title  in  tones  rendered  indistinct 
by  smothered  laughter. 

1  caught  sight  of  two  young  men  at  an  open  window. 
They  started  up  as  my  aunt  appeared  —  astonishment 
I  plainly  written  on  their  faces. 

!  “  I’ve  come  to  tell  you  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 

yourselves,”  began  aunt  Dunk  at  once.  “  A  couple  of  lads 
1  like  you  keepin<'  that  poor  creature  out  in  the  cold,  dis- 
;  turbing  the  whole  house,  and  annoying  the  neighbor- 
i  hood  with  her  screeching  and  squalling,  if  you  don’t  stop 
I  it  at  once.  I’ll  complain  to  the  authorities.” 

“  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,  madam,”  said  the  younger 
I  of  the  two ;  “  we  will  have  her  in  at  once,  since  that  is  your 
,  wish.” 

j  “  My  wish  1  how  dare  you  say  such  a  thing  !  You  know 
I  perfectly  well  I  only  want  her  to  go  home,  and  you  two  to  go 
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olK  to  bed.  Why,  you  ought  both  to  have  been  in  bed  and  i 
asleep  an  hour  ago.  A  couple  of  lads  like  you ;  1  wonder  | 
you  are  let  to  go  about  alone.” 

“  You  are  too  kind,  madam.  W.e  want  words  to  express 
our  gratitude.” 

Througli  the  open  door  I  could  plainly  see  their  faces,  | 
the  expression  of  which  alarmed  me.  Astonishment  was  j 
fast  giving  place  to  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  fun,  nor 
did  tile  fact  escaiie  me  of  their  being  some  years  older  i 
than  the  waiter,  for  reason.s  best  known  to  himseltj  had  | 
represented  them.  In  an  agony  of  fear  I  could  no  longer  j 
refrain  from  a  whisper,  intended  for  her  ear  alone.  “  Aunt 
Dunk,  aunt  Dunk,  oh,  please  come  back  1  ”  It  was  over-  i 
heard.  ! 

“Aunt  Dunk!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  joung  men. 

“  Surely  this  is  not  my  dearest,  my  most  revered  aunt 
Dunk  !  Do  1  indeed  address  her  V  This  is  an  unlooked- 
for  happiness.” 

“  The  boat  will  lie  off  in  twenty  minutes,  ma’am.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose." 

Never  was  news  more  welcome. 

“  I'ell  the  captain  to  wait  for  me  —  not  to  start  till  Mrs. 
Dunk  of  Dunk  Marsh  is  on  board,  waiter,”  said  my  aunt, 
making  for  our  rooms,  and  utterly  disregarding  the 
speeches  with  which  her  new  acquaintance  continued  to 
address  her. 

All  was  now  bustle  and  confusion,  and  my  relief  was  i 
great.  It  was  of  short  duration.  j 

We  were  hardly  seated  in  the  boat  bel'ore  the  }oiing  men  | 
walked  up  to  us.  I 

“  Dear  aunt,  1  hope  I  .see  you  comfortable  V  ”  I 

“  I’m  no  aunt  of  vours,  thank  goodness.”  Aside  :  j 
“  Wonder  if  I  am,  by  tlie  bye.  He  miobt  be  one  Of  the  ^ 
Dunks  of  Slowney  or  the  llapions  of  Cave,  for  aught  I 
know.” 

“  No  aunt  of  mine  !  Have  you  forgotten  the  incidents 
of  my  interesting  childhood  V  —  how  you  dandled  me  in 
your  arm.s,  taught  my  young  ideas  how  to  shout,  an<l  other¬ 
wise  worried  my  young  life  V  ” 

“  You  are  all  wrong.  If  you’d  said  your  name  was  Dunk 
or  Hapon  I  might  have  believe*!  you,  tmt  I  never  <iandled 
so  much  as  a  cat,  or  taught  any  one  but  Jane  here.  You 
arc  an  impudent  boy,  and  if  you  don’t  make  off.  I’ll  call 
the  captain.”  i 

It  was  unnecessary.  A  more  peremptory  commander 
called  for  his  attention,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage  we 
were  safe  from  annoyance  from  him.  He  could  not  boast 
the  same  with  regard  to  aunt  Dunk.  She  watched  him 
attentively  as  he  retired  with  vacillating  steps.  She  never  | 
took  her  eyes  off  him  for  full  three  minutes  after  he  had  | 
stretched  himself  upon  a  bench,  and  then,  darting  towards  i 
him,  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice  above  winds  and  waves,  | 
“  The  boy’s  sick,  1  do  declare.  Decided  case  ;  the  very 
thing  I  wanted  under  my  own  eye.”  ] 

And  under  her  own  eye  she  kept  him  during  the  whole  ^ 
voyage,  treating  him  according  to  a  theory  of  her  own,  i 
which  consisted  in  keeping  feet  and  legs  warm,  and  raising 
them  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  head.  Boxes  \ 
and  bags,  etc.,  she  piled  over  and  under  him.  He  resisted  j 
at  first,  and  even  attempted  to  call  a  sailor  to  the  rescu** ; 
biit  the  man  had  heard  him  address  her  a  few  minutes  be-  j 
fore,  and  really  imagining  that'  he  was  her  nephew,  only  , 
laughed  and  passed  on.  My  own  state  soon  precluded  me  i 
from  watching  them ;  but  whenever  I  could  look  round,  , 
the  same  spectacle  met  my'  eye  —  aunt  Dunk  keeping  a  ' 
strict  watch,  heaping  more  and  more  heavy  weights  upon  : 
his  legs,  forcibly  holding  down  his  head  wiih  a  heavy  hand,  , 
and  pouring  brandy  down  his  throat.  Occasionally  he  i 
made  frantic  efforts  to  tree  himself  from  the  double  danger  1 
of  choking  and  of  being  smothered,  and  she  afterwards 
remarked  to  me  that  she  was  lucky  in  meeting  such  a  case  ;  I 
it  must  have  been  an  exceptional  one,  as  she  had  never  ! 
read  of  convulsions  in  sea-sickness.  i 

When  we  arrived  at  Boulogne,  the  friend  came  forwanl. 
and  laughingly  thanking  aunt  Dunk  for  her  kindness,  led  off  | 
the  unhappy  victim  more  dead  than  alive,  and  presenting  a  i 
m*.st  deplorable  asiu^ct. 
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1  DO  not  know  how  we  got  to  the  hotel,  or  to  bed,  for 
aunt  Dunk’s  French  compri.scd  some  half-dozen  wonls,  and 
my  own  had  breathed  no  air  but  that  of  our  schoolroom. 

I  know  that  next  day  we  found  we  hail  taken  rooms  and 
ordered  breakfast  for  a  party  of  twelve  instead  of  two,  and 
that  we  had  to  pay  for  the  mistake. 

Aunt  Dunk  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  both  tea  and 
coffee  were  known  commodities,  and  that  our  stores,  for 
which  she  had  ha*!  to  pay  largely  at  the  flomne,  were  not 
r*!garded  more  favorably  at  the  French  hotel  than  at  the 
Pavilion.  Having  some  idea  of  going  on  to  make  a  loni* 
stay  in  Rome,  she  thought  it  best  to  husband  the  groceries, 
and  to  put  up  with  the  national  fare  at  present.  Uf  course 
neither  tea  nor  coifee  could  be  as  good  as  what  we  had 
brought  from  Crippleton. 

After  some  sleep,  we  rose,  breakfasted,  and  sallied  forth 
for  a  walk,  aunt  Dunk,  Crow,  anil  myself;  and  not  know¬ 
ing  where  to  go,  we  soon  lost  ourselves  in  a  nest  of  mojit 
unpleasing  streets.  'Phe  first  woman  we  met  gave  us  a 
cheerful  “  Bon  jour,”  which  my  aunt  returned  somewhat 
doubtingly,  and  then  shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands, 
turned  to  look  after  her. 

“  Dear  me,  I  ought  to  know  that  woman,  I  suppose,  lint 
her  face  seems  strange  to  me.  Very  odd.” 

We  met  another  and  another,  and  all  greeted  us  in  the 
Slime  manner.  A  sudden  thought  struck  aunt  Dunk. 
“  Why,  they  must  be  Crippleton  girls,  married  and  settled 
here.  They  know  me  of  course  by  sight,  though  1  don’t 
know  them,  ^'cry  odd  if  I  find  a  Crippleton  colony  out 
here,  Jane.”  But  as  the  greetings  continued,  she  grew 
puzzled.  “  I  can’t  have  forgotten  so  many  faces.  Jane,  and 
they  wouldn’t  all  remember  me.  1  can’t  make  it  out  at 
all.” 

1  .suggested  that  civility  might  be  the  custom  of  the  coun- 

“  Nonsense,  child  !  Do  you  supjiose  they’d  be  fools  enough 
to  go  courtesying  to  all  strangers,  and  in  a  seaport  town 
too,  where  strangers  are  as  plentiful  as  pins '!  1  know  what 
it  is.  It’s  the  name.  Your  uncle's  ancestors  came  from 
Holland,  and  I  dare  say'  some  poppt'd  over  here.  Dunk  is 
a  name  well  enough  known  over  tne  sea.  Depend  ui>on  it 
they’ve  seen  it  on  our  boxes,  or  maybe  it’s  in  the  piqier 
already.” 

For  a  jierson^ given  to  theories,  to  using  long  words  and 
discoursing  upon  woman’s  rights,  aunt  Dunk  was  singularly 
simple-minded,  and  I  was  in  a  state  ol'  constant  surprise  at 
her  naive  views  of  our  surroundings.  It  was  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  how  many  years  she  had  passed  at  Dunk  Marsh. 

In  the  afternoon  she  elected  to  go  for  a  ibive,  and  as  the 
waiter  spoke  English,  we  were  able  to  make  known  to  the 
driver  the  first  place  we  wished  to  visit  —  a  chemist’s  .“hop. 
We  did  not  get  out.  A  man  came  to  the  door,  and  my 
aunt  gave  him  a  prescription  to  be  made  up.  He  retreated, 
and  we  sat  still,  expecting  the  carriage  to  go  on.  In  tain. 

“  Tell  him  to  goon,”  said  aunt  Dunk  ;  and  Crow,  putting 
her  head  out  of  the  window,  gave  the  order  in  excellent 
English.  In  vain.  Aunt  Dunk  herself  now  made  the  at¬ 
tempt.  She  thrust  her  head  out  of  the  right-hand  window, 
and  ejaculated  in  a  loud  voice,  “  Cochon,  vonti”  In  vain. 
The  coachman  sat  doggedly  still,  either  enjoying  the  joke 
or  not  recognizing  as  his  own  the  somewhat  peculiar  appel¬ 
lation.  Aunt  Dunk  now  tried  the  other  window,  with 
another  loud  “  Vont,  cochon  I  ”  Still  in  vain  ;  and  we 
might  have  passed  hours  in  this  un[deasant  position,  had 
not  our  friends  of  the  Pavilion  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

“  Aunt  Dunk  in  difficulties  I  ”  exclaimed  my  aunt’s 
ci-devant  victim,  darting  forward.  “  Can  I  in  gratitude  be 
of  any  service  to  the  best  of  relatives  ?  ” 

“  So  you  are  out  again,”  said  aunt  Dunk,  eyeing  him 
professionally.  “How  d’ye  feel?  Any  pains  about  you? 
System  shaken  ?  ” 

“  Fearfully,  aunt,  fearfully.  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  en¬ 
tirely  recover  from  the  effects  of  that  voyage.” 

“  Aye,  aye,  you  were  pretty  bad.  I  don’t  know  what  you 
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would  have  done  without  me.  What  you  want  now  is  a 
tonif.  Come  up  to  me  at  ten  to-morrow  and  I’ll  give  you 

one  ”  .  ...  ... 

At  that  precise  moment  our  eeeenti  le  driver  took  it  into 
bis  head  to  start  oH’  at  a  rapid  trot,  probably  urged  thereto 
bv  a  vio'orous  poke  from  the  umbrella  of  the  worthy  Crow, 
whose  horror  of  our  new  acipiaintance  was  unbounded. 
Aunt  Dunk  had  only  time  to  shout  out  the  name  of  her 
hotel. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  at  an  early  hour  aunt 
Dunk,  dressed  in  her  best,  was  seated  at  the  window,  ready 
to  make  her  observations  on  men  and  things,  and  guarded 
on  each  side  by  her  Bible  and  a  book  of  sermons.  Pres¬ 
ently  a  rumbling  sound  was  heard.  “  Why,  I  declare, 
here’s  a  carriage  coming  wicked  iiig  along  on  a  Sunday. 

1  do  believe  these  French  have  no  consciences  whatever.” 

A  card  wiis  |»ut  into  her  hands  :  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr.  Lid- 
dess  wished  to  have  the  honor  of  waiting  on  her.  1  believe 
aunt  Dunk  thought  it  was  the  mayor  and  corporation  with 
address,  in  compliment  to  the  well-known  name  of 
Dunk;  for  her  countenance  fell  when  the  young  men  of  the 
Pavilion  entered. 

Oh,  it’s  only  you,  is  it  ?  Come  for  your  medicine,  1 
suppose  ?  Jane,  fetch  the  stulf.” 

It  was  an  embarra.ssing  reception,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  the  young  men  so  felt  it,  for  they  advanced  consider¬ 
ably  abashed.  The  scene  was  less  favorable  to  impudence 
than  either  the  street,  the  steamlioat,  or  their  own  apart¬ 
ment  at  the  Pavilion,  and  they  evhlently  felt  the  influence 
of  aunt  Dunk’s  manner  and  Sunday  attire.  I  now  |)er- 
eeived  that  my  aunt’s  victim  wa-.  much  younger  than  the 
other;  in  fact,  probably  numliering  few  years  more  than 
had  been  awarded  to  him  by  the  Knglish  waiter.  Their 
rank  of  life  I  imagine  to  have  been  that  oi  the  upper  class 
of  tradespeople.  I  considered  that  we  were  fortunate ; 
matters  might  have  been  worse. 

They  came  to  propose  to  my  aunt  to  take  a  drive,  and  I 
felt  that  we  had  no  right  to  be  surprised,  after  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  treated  them.  Moreover,  the  proposal 
was  made  with  due  deference,  and  was  evidently  the  result 
of  a  determined  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  younger, 
whose  improved  behavior  and  constant  reference  to  his 
friend  plainly  showed  that  he  had  been  receiving  a  lecture. 

It  was  a  lottery  how  the  idea  of  a  drive  in  such  company 
would  be  received.  Had  I  possessed  more  command  of 
countenance,  it  is  probable  the  dignity  of  Mrs.  Dunk  of 
Dunk  Marsh  would  have  been  insulted.  But  my  dislike 
was  too  plainly  visible,  and  although  she  declined  to  drive 
on  a  Suntlav,  and  severely  lectured  them  upon  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  sucfi  a  course,  she  graciously  consented  to  allow 
them  to  accompany  us  next  day.  After  they  were  gone,  I 
was  foolish  enough  to  remonstrate.  1  ventured  to  ask  if 
she  thought  it  quite  wise  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  two 
men  of  whom  we  knew  positively  nothing,  excepting  that 
they,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  hatl  treated  her  with  consid- 
eratle  insolence.  This  was  (juite  enough  to  confirm  her  in 
her  resolution. 

What  are  you  afraid  of,  child  ?  They  are  the  civilest 
lads  1  ever  met ;  I  know  what  1  am  about,  1  can  tell  you. 
You  don’t  suppose  they  are  coming  after  you,  eh  ?  You 
may  be  easy  on  that  score  If  you  had  a  hair’s  breadth  of 
good  looks  about  you,  I’d  take  care  how  I  took  up  with  any 
one.  But  you  are  as  ugly  as  Crow,  and  nobody  ever  looks 
at  you  twice.  What  fools  girls  are,  to  be  sure.” 

Ai  usual,  I  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  we  started  for  the 
dreaiied  drive.  Certainly,  no  fault  beyond  a  certain  de- 
of  vulgarity  could  now  be  found  with  the  young  men. 
Brett,  my  aunt’s  ci-devant  victim,  devoted  himself  to 
her,  evidently  appreciating  her  pt'.culiarities  to  the  utmost ; 
Mr.  Liddess  hardly  spoke  at  all.  Still  it  was  a  relief  to 
hear  that  they  were  starting  for  Home  the  next  day. 

“Rome  !”  said  my  aunt.  *•  Why.  what  business  can  you 
have  there  V  Idling  away  your  time.  I’ll  be  bound.” 

On  the  contrary,  they  meant  to  work  very  hard :  they 
•ere  artists. 

Artists  I  ”  exclaimed  aunt  Dunk,  in  profound  disgust. 

Well,  I  did  think  better  of  you  than  that  That’s  always 


an  excuse  for  doing  nothing.  Don’t  tell  me ;  I  know  all 
about  it.  Boy  sketches  grandfather’s  nose  when  he  ought 
to  be  doing  his  lessons :  wonderful  talent  I  Boy  grows  up ; 
sees  a  rabbit  sitting  ;  sketches  him  when  he  ought  to  be 
working  for  his  bread  ;  painter  passes  by ;  collars  him ; 
drags  him  off  to  London ;  other  painters  set  at  him ; 
make  him  do  it  again  ;  give  him  coats  and  boots  if  he’s 
poor,  orders  for  theatre  it'  he  isn’t.  Boy  takes  to  daubing 
and  to  evil  courses,  dabbling  away  his  best  years  among 
dirtv  colors  with  a  nasty  smell ;  doing  no  goo<l  to  any  one. 
Pshaw  !  ” 

The  young  m»m  laughed  and  pnitested. 

“  Here’s  a  living  contradiction  to  your  assertions,”  said 
Mr.  Brett.  “  Liddess  has  maint.ained  his  mother  and  sister 
for  some  years.” 

“  Then  his  father  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  for 
allowing  it.” 

"  My  I'ather  died  eight  years  ago,  and  my  jioor  mother 
was  quite*  crushed  by  his  loss.  She  has  never  ceased  to 
mourn  for  him.” 

*•  Then  she  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  herself.  I’ve  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  |>cople  wlio  go  widowing  on  for  ever.  It’s  no 
com|>liment  to  one’s  husband,  wearing  weeds  more  than  a 
year,  for  it  only  looks  as  if  one  had  forgotten  how  long  it  is 
since  he  died  I  did  my  duty,  and  no  more,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Dunk.  I  wore  my  weeds  one  year  to  the  <lay,  and 
very  hot  and  heavy  I  found  the  caps ;  and  then  I  widowed 
oif  in  second  caps  —  ribbons  and  all  that ;  and  a  great  re¬ 
lief  I  found  it,  and  I’d  like  to  hear  Mr.  Dunk  say  that 
wasn’t  enough  for  him  or  anybody  else.” 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  dashed  forward ;  there 
was  a  crash,  a  siTamble,  and  we  stopped.  •  he  pole  was 
broken  ;  it  was  impossible  to  go  on.  T  here  was  a  consulta¬ 
tion.  The  distance  from  Boulogne  was  not  great :  Mr. 
Brett  pmposed  to  ride  one  of  the  horses  into  the  town  for 
help. 

“  You  shall  do  no  such  thin^,”  said  aunt  Dunk.  “  I’m 
not  going  to  sit  twirling. my  thumbs  in  a  broken  carriage. 
Jane  and  I  will  ride  the  horses ;  you  can  both  walk  ;  and 
the  cochon,  as  you  call  him,  can  stav  with  the  carriage.” 

I  protested  ;  my  aunt  insisted.  But  such  was  my  terror 
of  a  horse  that,  rather  than  approach  anything  so  terrible, 
I  would  have  left  aunt  Dunk  then  and  there,  and  found 
my  way  alone  to  England.  For  the  first  anil  last  time  my 
will  prevailed.  I  believe  I  was  never  forgiven. 

“  Well,  if  you  are  a  fool,  you  must  be  a  tool,”  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  argument ;  and  aunt  Dunk  turned  her 
attention  to  mounting  her  own  steed. 

Mr.  Brett  suggested  that  she  should  stand  upon  the  car¬ 
riage-seat,  and  let  him  lead  the  horse  alongside. 

“  D’ye  think  I  can’t  get  up  like  other  people  ‘i  ”  retorted 
my  aunt.  “  I  suppose  you  think  I’m  too  old.  You’ll  just 
be  pleased  to  put  me  up.” 

“  Not  that  side,  then,  if  you  please.” 

“  And  why  not,  I  should  like  to  know  V  D'ye  think  I 
can’t  ride  either  side  of  a  horse  like  anyboily  else?  ” 

“  But  nobody  ever  does  get  up  on  that  side.’’ 

“  Then  I’ll  show  them  the  way.” 

And  with  some  distant  idea  of  the  task  before  her,  aunt 
Dunk  stooil  poised  on  one  leg,  holding  out  the  other  foot 
towards  Mr.  Brett,  who,  striving  to  control  his  hilaritpr, 
attempted  to  put  her  up.  The  first  effort  resulted  in  fail¬ 
ure.  Aunt  Dunk  made  a  short  appearance  in  the  air,  and 
came  down  upon  Mr.  Brett’s  shoulder. 

“You  did  not  jump  high  enough,”  and,  “  You  are  as 
weak  as  a  baby,  and  as  awkward  as  an  owl,”  urged  each 
performer  to  the  display  of  more  force.  Aunt  Dunk  now 
rose  high  in  the  air,  poised  for  one  second  on  the  animal’s 
back,  and  then  to  our  extreme  horror  totally  disappeared 
on  the  opposite  side.  Mr.  Brett  and  Mr.  Liddess  literally 
sat  down  in  the  road,  helpless  with  laughter.  I  flew  to  her 
assistance.  For  one  dreadful  moment  1  believed  she  was 
dead,  and  ray  exclamation  brought  the  young  men  to  my 
side.  She  was  partially  stunned  when  they  raised  her, 
and  we  all  watched  her  for  some  minutes  with  real  anxiety. 
Her  first  words  were  most  char.icteristic. 

“  Xow  I  shall  do  it  again,  and  nothing  shall  stop  me,” 
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■he  gasped,  and  from  that  moment  I  felt  comparatively  easy 
about  her.  “  If  it  had  been  a  proper  kind  ot  English  horse 
it  wouldn’t  have  happened,  Jane.  These  foreign  brutes 
don’t  know  what  they  are  about,  and  have  no  idea  of  car¬ 
rying  a  lady.  Oh,  dear,  my  head  I  What  are  those  two 
young  fools  laughing  at  ?  ”  —  for,  relieved  of  immediate 
iear,  the  young  men  were  unable  to  restrain  their  laughter. 
“  Did  they  never  see  a  lady  fall  off  her  horse  before,  I  won¬ 
der  ?  ” 

“  Off,  but  not  over,”  said  Mr.  Brett,  striving  to  command 
himself. 

“  But  I  say  off,  Mr.  Brett,  and  I  am  not  to  be  contra¬ 
dicted.” 

Nobody  was  in  a  state  to  contradict  her,  even  when  after 
a  short  rest  she  insisted  upon  another  attempt.  1  watched 
her  in  fear  and  trembling,  for  in  addition  to  my  terror  of 
the  animal,  1  thought  she  was  more  hurt  than  she  would 
confess.  Nor  did  I  feel  easier  about  her  when  she  was  at 
last  mounted,  and  we  were  able  to  start.  It  was  evident 
that  the  motion  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Every 
step  gave  her  pain,  and  before  we  reached  the  town  she 
alighted  and  proceeded  on  foot,  declining,  however,  all  as¬ 
sistance.  Her  unusual  .silence  increased  my  anxiety,  and 

I  was  annoyed  when  she  stopped  short  at  the  Kue - and 

insisted  upon  dismissing  our  companions.  I  hardly  thought 
■he  would  have  strength  to  reach  the  hotel,  but  an  incident 
which  now  occurred  proved  that  I  had  miscalculated  her 
powers. 

As  we  picked  our  way  one  behind  the  other,  iny  aunt, 
who  was  first,  almost  stumbled  over  a  child  of  alwut  two 
years  of  age,  sitting  upon  a  doorstep,  and  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  gnawing  a  most  unpleasant  lobster.  With  her  usual 
decision,  aunt  Dunk  seized  the  uftsavory  morsel  between 
her  finger  and  thumb,  and  threw  it  away  as  far  as  she 
could.  The  baby  set  up  a  howl,  which  brought  all  the 
neighbors  to  their  doors  in  time  to  see  the  action.  A  woman 
ruslie<l  forward  and  snatched  up  the  child,  vociferating 
eagerly  and  angrily  at  my  aunt. 

*•  Don’t  be  a  fool,  woman.  The  child  would  have  choked 
in  a  minute.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  ibr  let¬ 
ting  her  pick  up  such  rubbish,”  said  aunt  Dunk,  pushing 
on. 

A  little  crowd  collected  and  followed  us,  but  still  aunt 
Dunk  walked  on,  answering  the  clamor  in  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  apparently  much  strengthened  by  the  excitement. 

Thus  accompanied  we  emerged  on  the  quay,  to  the  aston- 
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walked  straight  to  her  room,  declining  my  company,  and 
did  not  reappear  for  some  time.  When  she  returned  her 
first  question  was  why  had  Charles  come. 

“  Well,  I  have  got  my  duty  done  for  a  while,  and  mean 
to  take  a  rest.” 

“  You  don’t  suppose  you  are  coming  on  with  us,  I  hope. 
Men  are  always  in  the  way.” 

“  So  1  have  heard  you  say  before,  aunt  Dunk,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  never  entered  my  head  that  you  would  ask  me  to  go 
with  you.” 

“  And  why  not,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  How  do  yon 
think  the  girl  looks  ?  ”  she  added,  with  startling  abrupt¬ 
ness. 

“  Well  —  better,  I  think,  aunt  Dunk  ;  certainly  better.” 

”  Then  she’s  not  better  at  all,  so  that’s  all  you  know 
about  the  matter ;  she  loses  strength  every  hour.  Belong 
don’t  agree  with  her  at  all.” 

“  You  will  go  on  then,  I  suppose,  to  Paris?  ” 

“  Now  why  should  you  suppose  any  such  thing?  Whnt 
nonsense  you  do  talk  I  It  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  that  the 
girl  must  go  home.  If  Belong  don’t  agree  with  her,  what 
earthly  use  is  there  in  taking  her  to  Paris,  or  Rome,  or 
Jerusalem,  eh  ?  ” 

It  was  one  of  those  questions  to  which  no  answer  sn<'- 
gests  itself,  and  we  remained  silent. 

Aunt  Dunk  continued  :  “  My  mind’s  made  up  —  I’m  i»o- 
ing  to  take  her  home.  I  meaa  to  give  her  up  altogether; 
I’ve  done  my  best  for  her.  I’ve  tried  to  train  her  for  two 
professions,  and  she  has  failed  in  both.  She’s  wilful  and 
helpless,  and  she  can’t  speak  a  word  more  French  than  she 
did  when  we  left  England,  and  she  looks  more  white  and 
sickly  than  ever,  I’ve  tried  abroad,  and  abroad  has  failed. 
She’s  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  married,  and  there’s  no  chance 
of  that,  with  that  lace  of  hers  ;  and  if  there  was.  I’m  not 
going  to  be  bothered  with  it.  The  sooner  she  goes  hack 
to  her  sisters,  the  better.” 

In  this  at  least  we  both  concurred,  though  completely 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  announcement.  Mollified  by  my 
immediate  submission,  she  was  able  to  confess  that  her 
bones  ached  very  much  from  her  fall;  and  we  rightly 
judged  that  she  felt  really  ill  enough  to  wish  to  be  at  home 
again.  That  she  was  ill  and  suffering  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  for  she  allowed  Charles  to  make  all  arrangements 
for  our  departure' without  opposition,  shut  herself  up  in  her 
room  during  the  short  remainder  of  our  stay,  and  when 
with  us  hardly  spoke  at  all.  Both  Crow  and  I  were  >e- 


ishment  of  the  well-dres.sed  people  who  were  taking  their  !  riously  alarmed;  and  I  believe  Crow  went  the  length  of 
daily  walk.  I  felt  that  if  our  tour  were  to  last  much  longer,  !  telling  her  that  there  was  not  a  good  doctor  to  be  found  in 


daily  walk.  I  felt  that  if  our  tour  were  to  last  much  longer, 
it  would  go  far  to  shorten  my  life.  The  crowd  continued 
to  collect  and  to  grow  more  threatening,  and  at  length  one 
virago  went  the  length  of  shaking  her  fist  behind  aunt 
Dunk’s  bonnet.  I  was  trembling  in  every  limb,  and  though 
we  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  hotel,  I  felt  that  my 
limbs  would  not  carry  me  so  far.  At  that  moment,  to  my 
unspeakable  relief  and  joy,  a  tall,  dark  form  emerged  from 
the  doorway,  and  pushing  through  the  crowd,  held  out  his 
arm  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  falling. 

“  Charles  Treyhen  I  ”  exclaimed  my  aunt,  standing 
stock-still,  utterly  regardless  of  the  gesticulations  of  the 
crowd.  “  What  earthly  business  have  you  here,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  ” 

“  The  business  of  re^iqg  you  from  this  turbulent  mob.” 

“  Tut,  tut,  tut !  we  want  none  of  your  rescuings.  As  if 
I  cared  a  snap  of  the  finger  for  all  the  hop-o’-my-thumb 
Frenchpien  that  ever  were  born  1  What  a  noise  they  do 


Boulogne,  in  the  hope  that  aunt  Dunk  would  immediately 
send  for  one. 

We  were  once  more  at  Dunk  Marsh,  our  foreign  tour 
having  lasted  as  many  days  as  the  number  of  years  my 
aunt  had  allotted  to  it.  Aunt  Dunk  had  now  no  crotchet, 
no  hobbpr,  but  the  chronic  one  of  giving  an  animated  “  No" 
to  all  things  ;  and,  alas,  even  that  “  No  ”  had  lost  much  of 
its  animation.  I  had  for  long  perceived  that  it  had  been 
a  comfort  to  her  to  lay  aside  the  “  Rights  of  Women.” 
From  the  day  of  my  failure  at  the  town-hall  th.at  subiect 
had  barely  been  mentioned,  and  the  study  of  medicine  had 
been  taken  up  in  a  more  natural  and  congenial  manner. 
Long  words  and  complicated  sentences  were  not  natural  t« 
her,  and  a  return  to  her  usual  abrupt  style  of  speech  had 
been  a  relief  to  her.  But  there  was  now  a  still  more 
marked  change.  Her  old  energy  and  activity  had  van¬ 
ished;  she  grew  more  and  more  silent;  she  no  longer  stood 


r  rencupien  laai  ever  were  oorn  i  nnat  a  noise  my  uo  isiieu;  sne  grew  more  ana  more  siieni ;  sne  no  longer  skw 

make,  to  be  sure,  and  what  a  pack  of  fools  they  are  1  Here,  |  im  to  net ;  and  it  was  plain  that  she  suffered  much.  The 
gettez  out  vous  !  ”  she  continued,  once  more  addressing  the  'Ireyhens,  as  well  as  Crampton  and  Crow,  tried  every 

mob,  and  then,  as  calm  as  if  in  her  own  garden  at  home,  means  to  induce  her  to  see  a  doctor,  but  in  vain  ;  and  we 

she  walked  on  and  entered  the  hotel.  were  forced  to  see  her  fading  away  before  our  very  eyes, 

It  was  too  delightful.  Charles  was  come  with  every  in-  and  were  powerless  to  help  her. 
tention  of  remaining  with  us,  if  only  aunt  Dunk  could  be  One  day  a  Mrs.  Melton  called.  'The  distances  from 
induced  to  consent,  and  that  she  must  consent  we  were  house  to  house  were  so  great  in  that  neighborhood,  that 

both  fully  resolved.  He  justly  considered  her  a  most  inef-  morning  visits  were  almost  unknown ;  but  Mrs.  Melton  had 

ficient  ^ardian,  and  when  he  had  heard  our  short  but  called  once  before,  soon  after  1  came  to  Dunk  Marsh,  and 

eventful  history,  he  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  alter  his  on  that  occasion  aunt  Dunk  had  refused  to  see  her,  on  the 

opinion.  ground  that  she  had  missed  her  vocation.  “  She’s  a  clevff 

We  had  ample  time  to  discuss  the  matter,  for  aunt  Dunk  woman,  Jane,  and  she’s  missed  the  glorious  destiny  of 
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woman  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  been  fool  enough 
to  marrv.  She’s  a  mere  mother  of  children  —  nothing 
jjQfg  —  more  fool  she.”  Now,  however,  aunt  Dunk  ad- 
mittetl  her  at  once,  and  received  her  with  an  absence  of 
contempt  which  was  (juite  touehingt  .Mrs.  Melton  asked 
*fter  me,  neither  she  nor  aunt  Dunk  perceiving  that  I  was 
fitting  in  the  farthest  window.  I  was  on  the  point  of  com¬ 
ing  forward,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the  next 
jentence.  •*  I  suppo.-^e  I  may  venture  to  congratulate  you 
on  Mr.  Treyhen’s  engagemenf  to  Miss  Pellam.  Such  a 
charming  match !  ” 

“My  nephew  engaged  to  .lane  Pellam  I  Why,  what 
ituffis  the  woman  talking  ?  ”  said  aunt  Dunk,  with  some  of 
her  old  fire.  The  girl  only  came  because  she’s  too  ugly 
to  marry ;  and  as  for  Henry,  such  notisense  never  entered 
hia  brains.” 

I  was  thankful  that  the  recolle(;tion  of  Charles  did  nut 
enter  hers.  Mrs.  Melton  apologized,  and  soon  after  took 
her  leave.  The  idea,  however,  rankled.  That  evening 
aunt  Dunk  regarded  me  steadily  fur  some  time,  and  then 
laid  abruptly,  — 

“  You  are  not  fool  enough  to  dream  of  fancying  that 
Henr)’s  going  to  marry  you  ?  ” 

I  colored  crimson,  and  indignaiuly  repudiated  the  idea. 

Oh,”  said  aunt  Dunk.  After  halt  an  hour’s  silence  she 
added,  “  That’s  settled  and  done.”  After  this,  Charles  and 
I  agreed  that  she  must  no  longer  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  our 
engagement.  It  was  not  decided  which  of  us  was  to  tell 
her,  thcretore  it  is  not  surprising  that  1  should  imagine 
Charles  had  done  so,  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
next  day,  after  one  of  the  long  silences  now  become  habit¬ 
ual  to  her,  “  Jane,  you  arc  a  poor  creature,  and  tit  for 
nothing  but  to  be  married,  so  Pve  made  up  my  mind  that 
you  ihall  marry  the  boy  at  once.” 

The  episode  of  the  day  before  bad  faded  from  my  mind. 
I  thought  only  of  Charles,  and  1  thanked  her  with  warmth. 

She  eyed  me  rather  strangely,  and  as  if  surprised,  and 
laid,  “  Well,  you  are  just  like  the  rest  of  them,  in  spite  of 
your  ugly  face.  Girls  are  girls,  go  where  you  will.  Now 
mind.  I’m  not  going  to  be  bothered.  Neither  of  you  must 
mention  the  subject  in  my  hearing.  You  may  be  married 
here  if  you  like,  the  sooner  the  better.  1  shall  be  glad 
when  you  are  gone ;  but  I’ll  have  no  fuss,  no  favors,  no 
bridesmaids,  no  breakfast.  Crampton  and  Crow  may  settle 
it  all ;  I  won’t  hear  anything  about  it.” 

I  promised  cheerfully,  hardly  able  to  believe  that  the 
long'dreaded  task  was  over,  and  that  no  opposition  was  to 
be  feared.  Charles  was  away  :  be  had  gone  to  town  that 
morning,  intending  to  be  absent  a  few  days.  It  was  pro¬ 
voking.  I  should  have  preferred  telling  the  news  to  writ¬ 
ing  it,  and  I  rather  wondereft  that  he  had  not  already  told 
it  to  me ;  for  I  imagined  he  must  have  seen  aunt  Dunk 
after  parting  with  me  the  day  before.  On  consideration  I 
concluded  that,  as  was  to  be  expected,  he  had  nothing  to 
report  but  vehement  opposition,  and  that  aunt  Dunk  had 
afterwards  changed  her  mind.  It  was  too  late  to  write  that 
day,  and  the  events  of  the  night  rendered  it  altogether  un¬ 
necessary.  At  midnight  I  was  hastily  summoned  by  Crow. 
Aunt  Dunk  was  alarmingly  ill.  On  our  own  responsibility 
we  sent  for  Dr.  Belton,  and  summoned  Charles  by  tele¬ 
graph.  By  the  time  the  former  arrived,  my  aunt  was  suf- 
fciently  recovered  to  refuse  to  see  him,  and  to  enjoy  call¬ 
ing  us  fools  for  sending  for  him.  She  was,  however,  still 
very  ill  when  Charles  appeared,  and  my  news  was  hastily 
communicated,  for  I  could  not  le^ve  her  for  long  at  a  time. 
In  a  few  days  she  rallied  considerably  ;  and  although  the 
greatest  part  of  her  time  was  spent  in  her  room,  she  came 
down  to  her  meals,  which  however  passed  in  perfect 
(ilence.  She  seemed  unable  to  bear  even  the  presence  of 
“the  boys,”  and  all  their  attentions  were  repulsed,  though 
mine  were  silently  accepted.  One  day  she  abruptly  asked 
when  I  was  to  be  married ;  and  on  hearing  that  no  time 
had  been  fixed,  she  desired  that  1  would  settle  it  at  once. 
“If  I  couldn’t  do  it  myself,  Crampton  and  Crow  might  do 
ft  for  me.”  I  was  very  reluctant  to  think  of  leaving  her  in 
W  present  state,  but  she  insisted,  and  an  early  day  was 
fixed  for  the  wedding. 


Very  lonely  1  felt  in  my  preparations,  and  1  longed  for 
Anne,  but  the  still  lingering  fever  made  the  presence  of 
any  of  my  sisters  impossible.  No  one  dared  to  suggest  to 
aunt  Dunk  that  some  lady  should  be  asked  to  lend  me  her 
support  on  the  eventful  day  ;  and  it  was  only  the  morning 
before  the  wedding  that  aunt  Dunk  desired  me  to  write  to 
Mrs.  Melton,  and  request  her  attendance.  “  I’m  very  bad, 
my  dear;  I’m  going  to  bed,”  said  my  aunt.  She  had  never 
called  me  “  my  dear  ”  before.  She  looked  wretchedly  ill, 
and  I  felt  very  anxious  alvout  her,  as  I  sat  by  her  side  far 
into  the  night.  The  next  morning  Crow  came  to  me  in 
tears.  Aunt  Dunk  sent  me  her  love  —  the  first  and  the  last 
she  ever  sent  —  she  had  had  a  bad  night,  and  had  rather 
not  see  me ;  but  she  meant  to  be  down-stairs  to  receive  us 
when  we  came  from  church. 

It  was  a  sad  wedding ;  for  the  crying,  which  was  all  done 
by  Crampton  and  Crow,  was  more  for  one  lying  sick  and 
helpless  at  home  than  for  the  bride;  and  my  own  heart  was 
divided,  for  in  her  bravely-borne  suffering  I  had  learned 
to  love  aunt  Dunk  iu  spite  of  her  eccentricities.  On  our 
return  we  found  her  standing  at  her  netting,  dressed  as 
usual,  and  making  a  feeble  eflbrt  to  work. 

Charles  le<l  me  forward.  “  Here  she  is,  aunt  Dunk ;  my 
wife,  thanks  to  you.” 

The  netting  dropped  from  her  hand.s.  She  gazed  at  us 
in  utter  astonishment.  “  Your  wife  1  How  dare  you  say 
so  ?  She’s  no  such  thing.” 

“  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  V  ”  Charles  spoke  fiercely, 
drawing  my  hand  under  his  arm. 

Aunt  Dunk  looked  from  one  to  another,  as  if  Itewildered. 
“  Your  wife  1  your  wife  1  Where’s  Henry  Y  Oh,  Jane,  you 
wicked  girl  1  I  said  you  were  to  marry  Henry  —  not 
Charles.  Oh,  my  heart  ”  — 

She  staggered  to  the  sofa,  and  a  fearful  change  passed 
over  her  face.  She  gasped  for  breath.  We  gathered 
round  her,  and  Charles  tried  to  support  her,  but  she  pushed 
him  away.  Crampton’s  white  face  appeared  among  us. 

“  Let  me  send  for  the  doctor,  ma’am.  Let  him  come 
now,”  said  he  imploringly,  not  daring,  even  at  such  a  mo¬ 
ment,  to  give  an  order  without  the  consent  of  his  mistress. 

*•  No,  no,  no,”  gasped  my  aunt.  “  It’s  no  —  business  — 
of  yours ;  but  you’ve  been  —  a  good  —  good  —  good  —  old 
fool  to  me.” 

For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  dead  silence,  broken  only 
by  her  laboring  breath  and  Crow’s  subdued  sobs.  Then 
suddenly  collecting  all  her  strength,  aunt  Dunk  sat  bolt 
upright,  and  said,  — 

“  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  —  nothing  to  do  with  it; 
so  that’s  settled  and  done  1  ”  and  she  fell  back  —  dead. 

Thus  died  aunt  Dunk,  as  she  had  lived,  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  ail  around  her,  and  at  the  most  inconvenient 
moment  she  could  have  chosen. 
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Color,  light,  music,  agility,  and  grace  —  when  all  these 
are  seen  combined  in  a  ballet,  the  ballet  is  naturally  at¬ 
tractive. 

Beauty  is  more  beautiful,  or  might  be  more  lieautiful, 
where  everything  is  sacrificed  to  beauly.  Even  chemistry 
during  the  last  few  years  has  brought  its  own  special  trib¬ 
ute  o?  colored  fires ;  the  flame-tints  without  the  ballet,  or 
ballet  without  the  flame-tints,  would  be  a  feast  for  the  eyes, 
but  both  together  are  necessarily  irresistible. 

On  the  whole,  about  as  little  efl'ect  and  as  low  an  effect 
is  got  out  of  the  modern  ballet  as  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of 
such  splendid  materials.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against 
the  beauty  of  the  women,  the  richly  tinted  atmosphere,  the 
machinery,  the  rare  and  costly  dress  fabrics,  and  the  magical 
rtwe  en  sc^ne  ;  but  the  human  element,  the  life  —  without 
which  all  accessories,  however  splendid,  do  but  serve  as 
dressing  to  a  corpse,  do  but  display  more  freely  the  bare 
bones,  the  naked  skeleton  of  Art  deceased  —  the  life  of  the 
ballet,  that  is  to  say,  the  dancing,  where  is  it  in  the  mod¬ 
em  ballet  ?  The  substitute  for  dancing,  graceful  dancing, 
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is,  alas !  a  spectacle  of  grim  torture  —  the  human  body 
stretched  upon  the  rack  I 

Yet,  degraded  as  is  the  modern  ballet,  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  uie  ballet  properly  so  called  is  the  parent  of  all 
representative  art.  Beibrc  man  wrote  and  painted  signs, 
he  danced.  Before  music  and  singing  and  the  plastic  arts 
there  were  pantomimic  dances  ;  among  almost  all  the  ear¬ 
liest  nations  dancing  of  some  kind  entered  into  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  religion,  nay,  entered  largely  into  social 
and  [lolitical  life,  for  there  were  dances  of  war,  and  of  tri¬ 
umph,  and  of  pleasure. 

The  Jewish  reconls  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  dance : 
David  dancing  before  the  ark,  Jephtha’s  and  Herodias’ 
daughters  dancing  in  joy  and  festivity,  Moses  and  Miriam 
dancing  to  songs  of  triumph :  and  the  Greek  chorus  itself 
in  the  oldest  times  was  nothing  but  the  assemblage  in  the 
public  place  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  singing  songs  and  dancing  dances  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  gods. 

But  as  to  the  Greeks  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  drama  (off¬ 
spring  of  the  pantomimic  dance),  so  to  them  was  due  proba¬ 
bly  the  highest  conception  and  development  of  the  art  of 
dancing,  in  combination  with  the  science  of  gymnastics, 
or  the  culture  of  the  body,  they  appear  to  have  raised  the 
dance  into  a  system  of  egression  capable  of  rendering  all 
the  different  passions.  Tne  famous  dance  of  the  Kuuien- 
ides  or  Furies  is  said  to  have  communieated  such  terror 
to  the  spectators  that  the  effect  could  scarcely  have  been 
greater  had  the  Furies  themselves  taken  possession  of  the 
staue. 

When  we  learn  further  that  the  attitudes  of  the  public 
dancers  inspired  the  greatest  Greek  sculptors,  who  studied 
them  for  their  perfect  delineation  of  passion,  and  when  we 
look  at  the  works  of  Phidias,  we  begin  to  realize  the  extent 
of  difference  between  those  dances  which  the  (ireeks  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  those  inelegant  capers  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  applaud  I 

The  Spartans  had  a  law  compelling  all  parents  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  children  in  dancing  from  the  age  of  five.  The 
little  creatures  were  led  by  grown  men  into  the  public  place, 
and  there  trained  fur  the  armed-dance. 

'fhe  Pyrrhic  dance,  expre.ssive  of  overtaking  and  over¬ 
coming  an  enemy,  {lerformed  by  the  young  men  in  four 
parts,  must  have  been  a  kind  of  exciting  ballet  or  dramatic 
dance. 

.Xristotle  places  dancing  and  poetry  in  the  same  rank, 
and  says  in  his  Poetics  that  there  were  dancers  who,  by 
rhythm  applied  to  gesture,  expressed  manners,  passions,  and 
actions.  The  Greeks  had  fine  poets,  and  therefore  wc  can¬ 
not  say,  “  So  much  the  worse  for  poetry  1  ”  but  we  cannot 
help  seeing  how  the  art  of  dancing  has  fallen  from  its  high 
estate  and  become  a  vulgar  and  tasteless  exhibition  of  mere 
muscular  dexterity,  actually  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  Art 
than  even  the  war-dance  of  the  Ojibways. 

Greek  dancing  was  more  than  a  mere  feat  of  agility. 
The  fire  that  communicated  it.self  to  the  spectators  came 
from  those  who  were  themselves  touched  with  enthusiasm, 
unlike  the  human  marionette,  the  ballet-dolls-on-wires  of 
to-<lay. 

But,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  passion  for  the  dance  can 
never  die  :  it  is  a  real  instinct,  irrepressible  and  universal. 
We  see  in  all  children,  and  in  animals,  and  among  the 
rudest  tribes,  the  impulse  to  express  various  emotions  by 
rhythmic  movement.  Children  often  dance  with  rage  as 
well  as  with  delight 

As  we  grow  older,  and  the  eye  becomes  cultivated  and 
the  blood  sluggish,  we  prefer  looking  on,  to  dancing  our¬ 
selves.  And  in  the  maturer  periods  of  the  world  amongst 
civilized  nations,  dancing,  as  a  studied  art,  is  chiefly  lefl  to 
professional  and  trained  dancers.  Yet  how  often,  when 
a  rhythmic  tune  is  played,  do  grown  peoftle  beat  the 
foot  or  nod  the  head  in  time  with  it.  A  little  more  and 
they  would  gesticulate  —  a  little  more  and  they  would 
dance. 

The  singular  power  which  rhythmic  motion  has  over  the 
human  mind,  and  its  contagious  property,  may  be  notice<l 
in  the  curious  dancing  epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages 
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(which  seemed  to  end  in  a  kind  of  possession),  and  aoaia 
in  the  coarse  rites  of  one  or  two  modern  religious  sects.* 

Dancing  in  the  East  (as  seen  in  the  Almd  of  Egypt  and 
the  Nautch  girls  of  India)  probably  gives  us  a  better  idea 
of  what  the  ancienU  practised  than  anything  which  we 
have  in  our  cold  North  ;  it  is  chiefly  given  up  to  profes. 
sional  dancers,  who  are  often  highly  gifted  and  highly  ed¬ 
ucated.  But  with  us  professiontd  dancing  has  become  in- 
separably  connected  with  the  opera  stage,  and  with  but 
one  subject,  the  tender  passion,  and  this  in  its  conceptioi 
and  illustration  is  so  vulgar  and  so  vague,  that  it  would 
almost  be  true  to  say  that  all  who  do  not  consider  the  ballet 
indecent,  believe  it  to  be  unmeaning  —  as  it  often  is. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any  history  of  the  ballet 
here,  or  to  enter  into  the  view  which  De  la  Motte  took  of 
the  matter  when  he  proposed  to  reform  the  ballet  in  1697  • 
neither  can  I  discuss  the  plans  of  Noverre  and  others,  who 
separated  the  art  of  dancing  from  the  chaos  of  singing,  act¬ 
ing,  and  declamation,  in  which  it  was  embedded,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  pushed  their  reforms  beyond  all  legitimate  limits. 

What  1  shall  attempt  to  do  is  simply  to  look  at  the  ballet 
as  it  now  is.  and  consider  how  far  it  might  be  made  a  more 
noble,  sen.sible,  poetical,  and  graceful  exhibition  than  we 
find  it. 

WHO  LIKES  THE  BALLET. 

It  must  always  be  a  matter  for  regret  to  those  who  really 
care  for  beautiful  spectacles,  such  as  the  stage  of  a  theatre 
i.s  best  fitted  to  display,  that  so  little  is  made  of  such  vast 
opportunities.  The  penetrating  light  of  the  foot-lamps  and 
the  ingenious  introduction  of  other  and  more  brilliant  kinds 
of  light,  make  colors  more  dazzling  on  the  stage  than  they 
appear  anywhere  else.  Changing  lights,  red,  green,  or  gold 
transformations,  mingled  with  glimpses  of  beautiful  women, 
and  the  forms  of  flowers  and  shells,  are  just  so  much  better 
than  fireworks,  because  they  take  in  so  much  more.  But 
how  often  all  is  spoiled,  or  partially  so,  by  the  vulgarity 
of  conception  and  treatment  that  seems  now  to  creep  in 
wherever  there  is  a  stage  to  offer  the  chance.  Sometimes 
the  curtain  rises  on  a  beautiful  coup  d’oeil,  but  directly 
the  flowers  turn  into  maidens,  and  the  maidens  begin  to 
dance,  the  coarseness  of  the  attitudes,  or  the  frivolity  of  the 
subject,  or  the  ungainliness  of  the  individual  dresses  (pre¬ 
viously  hidden  in  the  calyx  of  the  flower)  destroys  all  the 
enjoyment  in  the  fairy  scene.  It  seems  as  if  sylphs  had 
been  dejmsed  by  satyrs  —  angels  by  fallen  angels. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question  :  What  is  the  modern  ballet 
for?  Who  goes  to  the  ballet  V  Who  supports  it ?  What 
are  the  elements  of  that  public  which  the  manager  (doubt¬ 
less)  carefully  studies  before  he  invests  so  many  thousands 
of  {munds  in  an  exhibition  wh8se  costliness  is  yearly  increas¬ 
ing  V 

.Two  elements  chiefly  compose  the  ballet-going  and  ballet- 
loving  public.  (1.)  The  coarse  people,  who  would  go  any¬ 
where  to  see  what  provokes  unseemly  laughter  and  unseemly 
jests,  and  who  pay  for  a  certain  coarse  element  introduced 
into  the  dances.  (2.)  The  msthctic  people,  who  love  music 
and  color,  and  graceful  forms  and  movements,  and  who,  in 
order  to  enjoy  them,  “  bolt  ”  the  coarseness,  as  a  child  gulps 
through  castor-oil  to  reach  the  ginger-wine.  There  is  a  third 
element,  the  ultra-innocent  and  the  vague  people,  who  go 
because  others  go,  and  who  gape  through  the  entertainment 
without  understanding  it ;  but  these,  though  numerous,  are 
not  sufficiently  so  to  be  called  supporters  of  the  ballet 

MUSIC. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  notice  in  the  ballet  is  the  musk, 
which  strikes  up,  and  is  supposed  to  inspire  the  dancer, 
before  sbe  begins.  Alas  I  the  music  of  most  ballets  simplr 
tortures  the  musicians.  Fortunately  the  generality  of  bal¬ 
let-goers  are  only  semi-cidtivated  in  ear  and  eye,  as  we 
shall  presently  show ;  but  now  and  then  a  musician  joins 
the  throng  in  the  theatre,  and  what  does  he  think  of  the 
worthless,  trashy  melodies  that  are  meant  to  transport  his 
mind  into  the  state  needful  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  show? 
Does  he  like  the  wriggles,  and  the  contorted  tunes  with 


« jumps”  at  the  end  of  the  bars,  reminding  one  of  a  large 
iu^ctflopping' about  with  wounded  legs  and  wings — tunes 
that  seem  to  have  their  beads  under  their  arms,  and  their 
limbs  twisted  with  a  sort  of  musical  lumbago  and  St.  Vitus’s 
—  not  any  natural  dance,  altogether  a  very  bathos  of 

tune  ? 

The  musician  (the  unhappy  performer  excepted)  stops 
bij  ears,  and  uses  only  his  eyes;  and  when  he  goes 
Imme  to  his  wife,  he  tells  her  how  everything  has  gone 
down,  sings  her  bits  of  Rossini’s  ballet  dancing  tunes, 
graceful,  inspiriting,  beautiful,  and  wonders  why  people 
can’t  write  like  that,  or  if  they  can’t,  why  they  do  not  ad¬ 
here  to  the  standard  airs,  instead  of  spoiling  the  public 
tafite  for  good  music. 

Insipid,  indeed,  are  most  of  the  strains  which  inspire 
modern  dancers.  And  who  are  they?  With  what  are 
they  inspired  V  Alas  I  the  nymphs  and  all  their  works  are 
much  on  a  level  with  the  tunes  they  dance  to. 


Anybody,  in  order  to  dance,  must  be  lightly  clothed. 
The  body  must  be  perfectly  free  in 
its  movements,  that  is  to  say,  en¬ 
tirely  unimpeded  by  long  or  heavy  .  ‘3/t. 

garments.  Ten  yards  of  silk  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  leaps, 
and  twirls,  and  contortions  which 
are  expected  of  a  fairy.  The  very 

wind  caused  by  the  movements  7U99 

would  catch  the  folds  and  some- 

times  throw  the  dancer  down.  This 

has  originated  the  verv  light  and  ij 

short  attire  of  most  ballet-dancers,  '' 

fifty  petticoats  of  gauze  half  a  yard 

^ut  this  is  not  only  the  most  un- 
mceful  dress  in  itself  that  could 
he  devised,  it  is  also  the  most  unbe¬ 
coming  to  the  figure.  Everybody 

who  has  really  studied  the  question  has  noticed  how  short 
the  dancer  always  looks,  unless  she  be  six  feet  high. 

As  she  first  enters  flopping  and  leaping,  this  is  hardly 
at  once  visible;  you  have  not  the  opportunity  of  com'paring 
her  with  other  less  fantastically  attired  women  ;  but  let 
her  for  a  moment  cease  to  gyrate,  and  as  soon  as  she  comes 
down  on  both  feet,  and  runs  to  take  her  place  in  some 
other  part  of  the  stage,  the  whole  ugliness  of  her  dress  is 
apparent.  In  no  position  can  it  look  well ;  the  tight  waist. 


Figa.  1  uid  2.  —  Pom  and  B«pow. 

^  Ae  sudden  out-flying  circle  of  skirt  that  just  covers 
me  hip  and  no  more,  gives  the  lower  limbs  the  appearance 
of  growing  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  which  is 
eminently  disagreeable,  and  which  is  indicated  in  the 
uetches  (one  of  the  ballet-dancer  in  pose,  and  one  in  com- 
porxtive  repose),  especially  the  ungainly  wiggle-waggle  of 
running  in  tnis  dress.  'This  effect  is  simply  caused 
form  of  the  petticoats. 

m  wheel  of  tulle  is  often  contrasted  with  deep  van- 
gold  or  color,  arsenic  green  if  the  dancer  is  in- 
•tnded  to  represent  a  rose  —  oh,  graceless  iraoeslie  of  that 


majestic  plant !  At  other  times  wreaths  or  bouquets  of 
flowers  are  substituted :  these  are  less  obtrusively  ugly, 
and  yet  as  bad  in  taste  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  for 
during  the  necessary  gambols  no  bouquets  or  wreaths  could 
lie  on  such  a  skirt ;  therefore,  however  lightly  disposed, 
they  always  look  out  of  place  and  impossible. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  petticoats  of  gauze, 
once  innumerable,  have,  of  late  years,  manifestly  decreased 
in  number.  At  one  time,  the  first  of  the  flufiy  garments  — 
shall  we  say  breeches  ?  —  were  never  visible,  but  now  they 
almost  always  are  so;  and  whilst  this  detail  does  not  in  the 
least  improve  the  beauty  of  the  costume  during  the  leaps, 
it  gives  needless  indelicacy  to  them.  But  perhaps  in  the 
face  of  facts  this  is  hypercriticism. 

Many  managers  have  almost  banished  even  this  memory 
of  clothing  from  the  stage.  In  fact,  in  one  popular  piece 
of  the  day,  the  memory  can  hardly  grow  fainter.  In  the 
course  of  the  first  few  scenes  one  becomes  so  habituated  to 
the  appearance  of  women  more  and  more  —  let  us  say  — 
unprotected,  that  at  length  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the 
last  scanty  semblance  disapftear,  and  the  Cupids  are  as 
little  incommoded  by  anything  more  voluminous  than  tights 


Figs.  3  to  7.  —  Some  “  Babils  and  Btjoaz.” 

I  as  are  some  savages  who  depend  for  all  clothing  upon  the 
I  beautifully  simple  adornment  of  the  necklace. 

It  is  touching  to  watch  the  increasing  candor  of  the 
ladies.  They  begin  with  high  dress  —  the  very  high  dress 
of  the  last  century  —  sackbacks,  stomachers,  and  trains. 
They  then  appear  in  under-petticoats;  thence  they  take 
a  step  nearer  to  a  state  of  innocence,  and  are  actually  seen 
in  white  stays  and  —  boots  1  From  this  one  bold  stride 
brings  them  very  near  to  Mother  Eve  herself  And  as 
nothing  much  beyond  this  is  practicable  on  earth,  the  rest 
of  the  story  is  transported  to  the  moon. 

And  yet,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  costumes,  the 
Cupids  are  beautiful.  For  the  human  body  is  beautiful,  and 
most  garments  only  lessen  its  grace.  Leaving  the  moral 
view  to  take  care  of  itself,  we  must  grant  them  so  much. 

The  girls  who  figure  as  Cupids  may  indeed  fail  to  satisfy 
even  a  low  standard  of  modesty  in  their  public  appearance 
and  in  their  maintien  and  deportment ;  but  nevertheless  the 
eye  passes  from  the  grotesque  surrounding  figures,  which 
exhibit  every  contortion  of  vulgarity,  and  experiences 
almost  a  sense  of  rest  in  the  simplicity  of  natural  lines ; 
and  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view,  the  Cupids  are 
much  superior  to  the  females  in  white  stays  and  seemingly 
bare  legs,  and  in  some  respects  are  really  perhaps  less 
objectionable  than  the  Turkish  ladies  who  mingle  with 
them,  and  who  look  even  worse  in  their  diaphanous  trousers 
than  the  Cupids  who  do  without.  But  why  should  we 
trouble  ourselves  about  what  modest  women  think,  and 
whether  they  can  get  up  a  blush  or  not  ?  If  they  did  not 
like  such  sights  they  would  not  go  to  see  them.  But  they 
do  go,  so  we  can  only  infer  that  they  like  what  they 
see. 

Why  popular  prejudice  should  be  satisfied  with  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  Cupids  wear  tights,  when  they  are  made  to 
imitate  skin  so  exactly  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  where 
the  tights  begin  and  the  skin  ends — this  is  a  question  into 
which  we  cannot  now  enter.  The  English  are  a  peculiar 
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people,  a  wonderful  mixture  of  bat-eyed  tolerance  and 
dragon-like  intolerance. 

But  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  ballet  dress  sketched  in 
figs.  1  and  2,  we  may  point  out  that  if  the  dresses  were  a 


Fic.  8. 

little  longer  and  less  fantastic  —  I  had  almost  said  gro¬ 
tesque  —  it  would  be  much  easier  for  the  spectator  to  a|)- 
preciate  the  skill  of  some  of  the  really  pretty  steps  and  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  dances ;  as  it  is,  the  number  of  pink  legs  draw 
away  the  attention  from  the  feet,  whereas  the  feet  ought  by 
rights  to  absorb  the  principal  share  of  it.  The  general 
impression  in  an  intricate  dance,  is  a  mass,  not  of  girls,  but 
of  legs,  dancing,  cork  legs  like  that  which  ran  away  with 
Mynheer  till  his  tired  bones  fell  into  dust,  leaving  toe  leg 
as  frisky  as  ever  (fig.  8). 

The  difiference  between  a  graceful  and  ungraceful  danc¬ 
ing  dress  is  here  sketched.  My  readers  can,, decide  which 
is  which.  The  form,  simple  as  I  have  suggested,  following 


Figs.  9  and  10-  —  Unea  and  Disgraoe. 

the  figure,  expressing,  not  hiding  it,  and  adapting  itself  to 
every  attitude,  would  admit  of  far  more  and  f^  prettier 
decoration.  A  crape,  or  satip  garment,  with  delicately 
embroidered  margin,  or  a  garb  of  pure  gold  or  silver  tissue, 
would  bo  infinitely  more  graceful  and  more  delicate  than  a 
whirl  of  fluff,  and  gaudy,  meaningless  paper  wings.  Be¬ 
neath,  the  tights  (if  the  British  public  demand  tights)  would 
be  far  better  in  pure  white  than  in  the  unpleasing  flesh 
color  or  deep  pink  which  have  lately  become  the  mode. 
Probably,  thus  attired,  the  dancer  would  gain  credit  for 
mnch  intricate  skill  and  graceful  movement  that  at  present 
pass  unnoticed,  as  the  eye  is  confused  by  over-many  details : 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  her  own  personal 
beauty  would  be  far  better  set  off. 

P08T0RK. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  not  {mssible  to  say  much  in  favor  of  the 
postures  that  nowadays  the  British  public  most  applaud 
»n  a  daneeuxe.  What  movements  are  admired  —  what 
attitudes  are  graceful  —  these  questions  are  unfortunately 
distinct  from  each  other.  There  are,  indeed,  standard 
feau  of  agility  which  always  “fetch”  John  Bull,  and 
dese^edly,  wlule  agility  is  the  whtde  end  and  aim  of  the 
public  dancer.  But  some  of  the  most  popular  gestures  and 
postures  seem  to  us  decidedly  ungraceful ;  indeed,  they 
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seem  to  have  little  merit  beyond  their  effrontery.  We 
continually  reminded  of  the  three  Gates  of  Busyrane,  on 
the  first  of  which  was  written,  “  Be  bold  ;  ”  on  the  second 
“  Be  bold,  be  bold,  and  evermore  be  bold ;  ”  and  on  the 
third  the  warning,  “  Be  not  too  bold.”  How  many  of  our 
“fairies”  seem  to  have  leapt  lightly  over  the  first  two 
gates  I  but  have  any  yet  reached  toe  third  ? 

When  the  feet  are  at  the  utmost  distance  from  each 
other  that  the  length  of  the  body  will  admit  of,  the  angle 
is  not,  we  think,  either  elegant  or  delicate.  A  pair  of  nut¬ 
crackers  can  hardly  be  called  a  beautiful  instrument,  still 
it  seems  sometimes  as  though  the  whole  aim  of  woman  on 
the  stage  were  to  convert  herself  into  something  like  that 
useful  but  ugly  machine,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  aston¬ 
ished  spectators  that  a  ballet  dancer  and  a  woman  are  not 
identical.  Certainly  it  must  be  a  novelty  to  everybody, 
accustomed  to  the  almost  severe  properties  of  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  life,  to  see  woiyen  in  positions  which,  if  a  little  girl 
attempted  them  at  home,  would  very  properly  gain  her  a 
whipping.  What  would  be  thought  ungraceful  and  inap¬ 
propriate  (to  say  the  least)  almost  anywhere  else,  we  will¬ 
ingly  and  eagerly  pay  high  prices  to  witness  on  a  lighted 
platform. 

Our  business  here  is  not  with  the  morality  of  such  exhi¬ 
bitions.  but  their  artistic  merit.  Those  who  consider  the 
ballet  unwholesome  and  degrading,  had  better  cease  taking 
their  young  sons  and  daughters  to  stare  at  it.  Those  who 
do  not,  must  not  affect  to  be  shocked  when  they  see  on 
paper  what  has  so  lately’  delighted  them  at  Covent  Garden. 

nor  is  it  wise  illogically  to 
affirm  that  what  is  fit  to  be 
watched  for  three  hours  in 
the  evening  is  unfit  to  be 
read  of  the  next  morning. 
What  we  have  seen,  that  we 
speak,  and  a  spade  by  any 
other  name  is  a  spade  still. 
From  our  present  standpoint 
whatever  is  really  beautiful 
shall  be  commentled  for  its 
beauty,  and  we  shall  leave 

the  moralists  to  support  the 
FIf.  11.  — The  eat.  ^ 

What  we  may  describe  as  toe  T  feat  (fig.  11)  occurs  in 
“  Babil  and  Bijou.”  There  is  very  little  beauty  in  the  po¬ 
sition  to  recommend  it.  But  at  least  the  form  of  the  cross, 
if  that  is  what  it  is  meant  to  be,  is  simple  enough  —  and 
harmless.  Therefore  we  will  leave  it  to  the  artistic  appro¬ 
bation  of  our  readers. 

There  is  the  grand  X  feat :  one  that  is  seldom  omitted 
and  always  “  draws.”  But  is  a  woman  graceful  when  she 
is  in  the  shape  of  an  X  ?  Do  you  feel  a  thrill  of  admiration, 
of  satisfaction,  O  paying  public  1  when  you  see  a  fair¬ 
faced  girl,  robed  in  a  silver  cloud,  deliberately  approach 
and  place  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  very  airy  and  muscular 


I  Figi.  12  and  13.  —  The  X  Feat. 

I  gentleman,  who  supports  her  manfully  while  she  sticks  up 
I  one  foot  pointing  to  the  sky  like  a  pink  lightning-rod.  and 
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teodt  her  head  half-way  to  the  ground?  The  point  of 
riew  which  the  audience  have  is  of  two  legs,  a  whirl  of 
^tered  clothing,  and  a  face  upside  down.  Now,  apart 
from  the  delicacy  of  this  exploit,  is  it  beautiful  ?  Because 
if  it  U,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it.  But  if,  as  we 
iasgine,  it  is  not,  why  is  it  tolerated  by  the  opera-glasses 
either  of  the  British  matron,  that  dragon  of  virtue,  or  the 
connoisseur,  or  anybody  but  the  British  snob?  Yet  fair 
lips  and  grave,  sober,  matronly  lips  pronounce  it  a  “  lovely  1 
lovely  sight !  ” 

A^in,  a  favorite  feat  is,  a  number  ot  girls,  with  as  little  j 
on  as  possible,  dancing  forward  to  the  foot-lights,  and  hav-  i 
ini;  arrived  there,  simultaneously  giving  a  kick  at  the 
audience.  Who  are  the  intended  kicked  ones  —  whether  I 
the  ladies,  or  the  gentlemen,  or  the  prompter,  or  the  band,  | 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  But  is  a  kicking 
attitude  either  a  womanly  or  a  seraphic  | 
one  ?  Is  a  kick  foreshortened  a  graceful  i 
gesture  ?  I..et  any  lady  kick  at  her  herself  ' 
in  the  glass,  quietly  at  home,  and  decide.  ' 
We  will  abide  oy  her  decision.  We  do  not  | 
know  of  any  instance  where  a  lady,  in  the  : 
laudable  and  natural  desire  to  appear  at-  j 
tractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  she  hopes  to  | 
marry,  approaches  her  lover  with  a  series  j 
of  “  tall  ”  kicks.  We  think  the  lover  would  I 
lie  shocked,  if  not  disgusted.  Yet,  with  his  | 
heart  athrill  with  the  memory  of  her  whom  i 
he  most  respects  and  admires  of  women,  and  | 
for  whose  sweet  sake  all  womanhood  is  elevated  and  ideal-  j 
iied,  he  takes  a  stall  at  the  opera-house,  and  is  contentedly  I 
kicked  at  by  a  couple  of  dozen  stout-limbed  women  in  tights,  i 
He  fancies  he  enjoys  it.  Would  he  like  to  see  his  Chloe  in  ; 
that  dress?  VV'ould  he  like  to  watch  her  galloping  and  rear-  i 
iog,  more  like  a  horse  than  a  human  being,  before  a  hundred 
close  spectators  ?  He  must  be  a  very  peculiar  lover  if  ho  I 
would. 

In  “Ali  Baba”  (Gayety)  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
kicking  than  is  necessary.  Ali  Baba’s  son  (performed  by 
an  active  though  ill-advised  female),  a  frivolous  young 
man,  whose  chief  attention  seems  centered  on  his  legs,  in¬ 
dulges  so  frequently  in  a  kicking  attitude  that  the  impres¬ 
sion  b  led  on  the  mind  that  it  is  a  sort  of'  chronic  com¬ 
plaint  with  him.  In  season  and  out  of  season  he  throws  up 
his  leg  apparently  at  the  ceiling.  When  his  father  ad¬ 
dresses  him,  up  it  goes ;  when  his  lady-love  approaches 
him,  up  it  goes.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  situations. 
The  continual  jerk  worried  the  eye  and  took  one’s  atten¬ 
tion  off  the  only  genius  of  the  whole  performance,  which 
was  of  course  Ali  Baba  himself;  it  was  like  that  convulsive 
wooden  clown  of  our  childhood,  with  a  ball  and  strings  at¬ 
tached  to  his  limbs,  which  twitch  into  impossible  positions 
as  yon  swing  the  ball.  We  were  glad  when  this  vulgar 
young  man’s  evening  work  was  done.  We  thought  he 
must  be  tired.  We  heartily  wished  him  —  or  her  —  too 
tired  ever  to  perform  again. 

When  I  think  of  what  the  ballet  might  be,  I  feel  the 
more  ashamed  of  those  who  have  so  degraded  it,  towards 
those  whose  base  demands  have  created  such  a  supply. 
We  hold  up  our  pious  hands  and  eyes  when  we  hear  of  the 
brutal  penny  gaffs  and  the  many  low  haunts  in  London, 
where  the  great  unwashed  satisfy  those  tastes  which  the 
upper  classes  satisfy  at  Covent  Garden.  But  I  am  credibly 
informed  —  and  to  our  national  shame  be  it  spoken  —  that 
m  many  a  “  gaff,”  however  rough  the  entertainment,  there 
is  nothing  so  intrinsically  bad,  nothing  so  utterly  degrading 
to  womanhood,  nothing  so  subtly  hurtful  to  public  morals, 
nothing  so  palpably,  refinedly,  outrageously  ugly  and  in¬ 
decent,  as  the  fashionable  ballet,  which  draws  thousands 
of  cultivated  men  and  women  to  its  shrine. 

^bably,  to  some  minds,  there  is  the  same  zest  and 
delightful  incongruity  in  a  multitude  of  innocent  and 
^est  women  contentedly  witnessing  a  display  of  this 
kind,  that  there  was  in  the  Roman  days  in  a  number  of 
^nde  and  tender  maidens  applauding  the  bloody  combats 
<|f  the  arena.  Perhaps  in  all  ages,  some  will  find  it  to 
their  taste  to  feel,  however  remotely,  the  animal  within  us 


asserting  itself  if  only  for  a  brief  three  hours.  Cruelty 
and  license  are  both  alive  in  even  the  gentlest  and  the 
purest,  it  is  said ;  they  are  chained  and  kennelled ;  and  so 
may  they  remain  !  but  is  there  any  harm  in  a  feeble  rattling 
of  the  relentless  door,  a  toothless  gnawing  at  the  chain  ? 

Each  of  us  must  judge  for  himself. 

We  do  not  wish  to  condemn  the  modern  ballet  without 
a  word  in  its  defence.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the 
ballet  is  all  bad,  and  that  there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  it 
at  all.  We  only  say  there  is  at  present  far  more  to  object 
to  than  to  praise  or  to  admire.  'Fhere  are  many  beautiful 
scenes  which  we  could  quote,  and  which  recent  chemical 
discoveries  are  annually  improving.  There  are  many 
ingenious  and  beautiful  steps  and  figures  in  the  dances,  but 
how  they  would  be  multiplied  if  the  audience  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  the  art  of  dancing,  and  if  the  dancers  felt  that 
they  had  to  satisfy  a  more  fastidious  taste !  W’here  there 
is  not  much  knowledge,  there  cannot  be  much  fastidious¬ 
ness. 

Among  many  unpleasing  and  ungraceful  steps,  there  is 
one  whitffi  is  extremely  pretty,  and,  strange  to  say,  popular 
also.  It  is  that  tiny  nutshell  kind  of  progress  on  the  toe 
tips,  which  is  more  like  a  vibration  of  the  feet  than  danc¬ 
ing.  The  whole  body  is  motionless,  and  the  mind  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  toe  tips,  and  the  eye  of  the  public  is 
concentrated  too.  This  dexterous  step  could  be  as  easily 
and  more  effectively  performed,  in  a  skirt  a  little  longer 
and  less  like  the  frill  of  Punch’s  dog  than  the  usual  one  (see 
fig.  10).  There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  this  step  except 
what  belongs  to  the  dress  ;  if  motion  can  produce  the 
same  emotion  as  sound,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  soft 
twittering  of  a  bird ;  it  is  like  the  quivering  of  the  sensi¬ 
tive  leaf  when  the  hand  touches  it.  From  this  the  dancer, 
alas,  generally  breaks  into  the  “  flop,”  that  reminds  one 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a  big  butterfly  trying  to  fly  with  a 
pin  through  his  back,  and  the  illusion  vanishes. 

This  “  flopping,”  which  is  interspersed  with  leaps,  is 
not  at  all  graceful,  and  is  quite  unmeaning.  As  all  musi¬ 
cians  know,  when  the  dancer  is  in  full  vigor  and  first- 
rate  condition,  the  music  is  usually  allowed  to  flag  in 
time ;  she  can  then  take  longer  steps  and  jump  higher. 

When  her  physical  strength  is  less,  the  music  is  t^en 
faster,  and  all  her  movements  are  more  rapid.  During 
the  “  flopping  ”  steps  we  are  always  glad  when  the  dancer 
is  out  of  condition,  as  then  she  darts  about  more  madly, 
and  it  is  over  sooner. 

In  many  modern  ballets  the  number  of  beautiful  girls 
that  appear  is  a  matter  for  admiration,  and  one  which  re¬ 
ceives  much  more  attention  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago ; 
but  they  are  usually  girls  more  bent  on  advertising  their 
own  perfections  than  on  making  any  lasting  impression  by 
their  skill ;  that  is  to  say,  often  they  stand  about  for  hours 
doing  nothing,  taking  no  part  in  the  piece,  while  a  few  are 
engaged  in  jumping  about;  and  even  at  times  there  may 
be  detected  a  Naiad  out  of  step  or  out  of  time  with  the 
rest,  because  too  much  occupied  in  ogling  her  favorites  in 
the  house  —  a  fault  that  would  never  be  tolerated  by  any 
audience  really  understanding  and  caring  for  the  dancing 
as  an  art,  or  for  the  artistic  completeness  of  the  coup  (T ail. 

This  is  partly  the  fault  of  those  who  arrange  the  parts ; 
but  chiefly  ^cause  there  is  no  dramatic  instinct  in  the 
players  —  or  rather  the  “  loafers.” 

Something  may  be  made  of  even  the  most  trivial  rdle,  if  < 

the  player  has  any  interest  in  it.  I  might  here  instance 
the  “  Squirrel  ”  in  “  Babil  and  Bijou,”  as  a  squirrel  having 
a  capitel  part,  but  a  squirrel  absolutely  without  interest  in 
it  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  artistic  feeling  in  that 
squirrel.  An  occasional  aimless  scratch  with  her  paws, 
and  then  a  long,  long  relapse  into  stillness  and  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  all  but  a  myriad  eyes.  So  tame  a  squirrel  was 
hardly  worth  calling  from  her  native  woods,  where  she  j 

never  would  have  nad  spirit  enough  to  pluck  her  own  ■ 

nuts. 

Why  the  ballet  is  no  longer  what  it  was  originally 
meant  to  be,  why  the  dancer  no  longer  holds  the  position 
that  she  once  did  (and  might  do  again),  is  partly  for  the 
same  reason  that  modern  plays  are  not  what  ancient  plays 
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were.  Popular  discriniinatioti  does  not  require  u  Shake¬ 
speare  or  a  De  la  Motte.  Therefore,  just  as  we  have  no  | 
longer  great  dramatic  writers,  we  have  no  artists  in 
dancing,  but  mere  jugglers,  and  artificial  skill  in  contor¬ 
tions  has  taken  the  place  of  dramatic  gift  and  appreciation. 
We  English,  cold  and  unfastidious  as  we  are,  can  hardly 
conceive  of  Aristotle's  estimation  of  the  nimble  art ;  of  a 
dance  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes,  or  firing  the  soul  with 
noble  feelings,  or  a  passion  of  courage  or  terror !  Think 
of  any  dance,  as  such,  being  seriously  compared  to  a 
symphony  of  Beethoyen  or  one  of  the  “  Idyls  of  the  King  ”  ! 
No,  our  highest  conception  of  the  emotion  giyen  by  mere 
dancin"  is  an  eneryating  sensation,  voluptuous,  languor¬ 
ous.  That  is  all  we  can  rise  —  or  sink  —  to.  Many 
minds  are  not  susceptible  even  of  that.  The  intricate 
dancing,  meaning,  as  it  does,  nothing,  or  meaning  what 
is  at  all  events  unintelligible  to  a  great  number,  pastes 
before  the  eyes  like  the  hollow  show  that  haun’ed  ; 
Tennyson’s  Prince.  People  stare,  and  praise  and  applaud, 
because  others  praise  and  ppplaud.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  skill,  they  do  not  discriminate  tjetween  grace, 
and  ungrace,  and  disgrace,  they  do  not  detect  a  slovenly 
step  as  they  detect  an  imperfect  rhyme  in  a  song :  what 
they  appreciate  in  a  ballet  is  often  an  infinitesimal  por¬ 
tion  of  the  performance,  sometimes  only  that  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dancing  at  all  —  the  general  glitter, 
and  color,  and  associations  of  a  fashionable  place  of 
resort. 

THE  COOP  d’<eil. 

We  are  not  able  here  to  suggest  the  kind  of  subjects 
that  might  inspire  the  ballet,  because  it  is  impossible  to  see 
a  thing  from  a  point  of  view  entirely  novel,  and  almost 
diametrically  opposed  to  all  our  ideas  and  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  this  form  of  entertainment.  If  any  mind 
could  once  grasp  the  notion  of  a  ballet  being  as  grand 
and  as  noble  a  representation  as  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
pla^s,  or,  indeed,  any  fine  drama ;  if  a  dancer  could 
spring  into  existence  with  the  feelings  and  powers  of 
the  public  dancers  in  Aristotle’s  day,  we  might  then  com¬ 
pose  scenes  and  collect  subjects  for  the  purpose.  Then 
our  sailors’  brave  hearts  might  be  fired  by  a  dance  like 
that  Pyrrhic  dance  of  Sparta,  our  ministers  inspired  by 
dances  expressive  of  all  the  noble  passions,  our  clergy  by 
dances  —  why  not  'i  —  such  as  the  early  Christians  joined 
in  at  their  religious  meetings,  and  we  should  all  be  the 
better  for  it,  as  we  are  for  reading  poems,  and  essays,  and 
sermons  1 

But  I  seem  to  be  writing  in  an  unknown  tongue.  What¬ 
ever  we  may  some  day  rise  to,  as  yet  all  this  is  so  far  off 
that  it  is  like  a  ghostly  vision  in  the  gloaming.  We  have 
been  so  lonw  in  the  dark  that  we  have  forgotten  the  sunset, 
and  cannot  Mlieve  in  the  dawn. 

But  taking  the  ballet  as  we  know  it,  an  exhibition  of 
agility  and  pretty  colors,  we  may  make  a  few  suggestions 
for  the  coup  (Tail,  which  does  not  materially  concern  the 
dancing,  although  the  dancing  ought,  as  far  as  is  possible 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  ballet  writer,  to  coincide  with  and 
carry'  out  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

The  beautiful  and  ingenious  transformation  scenes  are 
unmeaning,  unless  some  reason  be  given  in  the  story  for 
the  rapid  change  of  colors,  and  this  might  be  mentioned 
in  the  programme  in  lieu  of  the  strings  of  feeble  puns  that 
generally  fill  up  that  paper.  Either  the  appearance  of  a 
rainbow  in  the  sky,  or  April  changes  of  weather,  or  the 
rapid  transition  of  moods,  must  l)e  the  mt/onn/e  for  the 
transformations.  That  would  lend  a  new  and  increased 
interest  to  this  very  graceful  effect.  When  flowers 
suddenly  bloom  into  maidens,  a  dream,  or  some  mytholog¬ 
ical  or  poetic  reason,  should  lead  up  to  it ;  when  the  crowd 
of  girls  is  meant  to  represent  a  garden  of  girls  ”  the  most 
delicate  and  poetic  view  of  a  garden  should  alone  ht; 
taken.  What  can  be  a  more  vulgar  conception  of  a  garden 
than  that  in  “  Babil  and  Bijou  ”  'i 

Let  any  man  who  means  to  compose  ballet  scenes 
respect  his  materials  enough  to  take  a  little  more  thought 
for  his  work.  Let  him  go  into  the  gardens  and  meadows. 
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and  note  the  exquisite  movements  and  combiiiatioDs  of 
color  that  Mother  Nature  has  prepared  before  bis  eyes. 
Let  him  take  with  him  a  mind  full  of  Chaucer’s,  or  Tennr- 
son’s,  or  Keats’,  or  Miss  Ingelow’s,  or  Morris’s,  or  Bu- 
chanan’s  songs  and  lyrics  —  or  any  one  who  sees  the  beauti¬ 
ful  world  with  worshipful  eyes,  if  he  be  not  a  seer  biniselt; 
—  let  him  recall  the  thousand  sweet  legends  that  Greece, 
and  India,  and  Germany,  and  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and 
Old  England  herself,  have  registered  all  ready  to  inspire 
him. 

Here  are  some  of  tlie  efiTects  which  he  will  see,  and 
which  might  be  suggested  on  the  stage. 

First :  the  long  grass  blowing  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  now 

green,  now  bluish,  according  to  the  “  airt.” 

Girls  robed  in  green  gauze  and  pennons,  kneeling  in 
the  stage.  As  they  bend  forward  all  is  green ;  as 
they  bend  backward  they  fling  up  strings  of  pale 
blue  flowers,  giving  the  crowd  a  bluish  impression. 

A  stream  of  water  edged  with  low  willows,  blowing  in  the 
wind. 

Girls  in  dull  green  robes  changing  to  white  or 
gray  as  they  move  simultaneously,  as  the  willow 
boughs  change. 

The  sea  with  its  waves  and  foam,  and  skimming  gulls. 
A  crowd  of  girls  dancing  in  blue,  the  motions  made  to 
imitate  the  tossing  and  swerving  of  the  waves. 
White  birds  darting  over  their  heads ;  suddenly 
they  fall  into  a  buttercup  meadow,  throwing  off'  blue 
cloaks  and  turning  to  gold,  when  the  hero  reaches 
the  opposite  shore. 

The  river  that  enchanted  the  Knight,  hearing  the  Lorelei 
sing. 

A  stream  of  girls  kneeling  and  waving  windy  scarfs, 
as  the  Knight  comes  by.  He  is  caught  in  the  Hood, 
which  suddenly  becomes  instinct  with  life,  and 
resolves  itself  into  a  group  of  bridal  maidens  danc¬ 
ing  round  the  happy  pair. 

A  yellow  fog,  broken  through  by  the  sun. 

Maidens  hidden  by  the  whirling  of  their  amber  veils, 
and  breaking  into  a  sudden  flt^  of  silver  and  golden 
dazzle,  with  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  scent  of 
flowers. 

How  many  more  effects  crowd  into  one’s  head,  that 
might  be  suggested  in  the  ballet !  Moonlight  scenes,  of 
purple  and  silver  —  dawnings  where  black  changes  to  gray, 
and  gray  to  while,  and  the  white  to  a  flood  of  rose-colored 
light  —  the  pink  flutter  of  totter-grass,  whose  whistling 
and  waving  might  be  suggested  by  branches  of  bells,  'fhe 
sounds  might  be  suggested  too  —  the  splashing  of  water  by 
the  clapping  of  hands,  the  hissing  of  cornfields  and  the 
music  of  the  wind  by  soft  airy  singing.  Why  are  none  of 
these  effects  studied  and  reproduced,  as  artists  study  and 
reproduce  them  for  their  pictures,  either  accurately  or  con¬ 
ventionally  'I  How  easy  would  be  the  aurora  borealLi  on  a 
scene  of  ice,  or  any  sunset  or  sunrise  on  any  scene  for  the 
introduction  of  the  colored  lights  ! 

The  word  “  artist  ”  has  been  sadly  abused  The  scene- 
painter  is  called  an  artist  (ride  the  figures  that  surmount 
the  stage  at  St.  George’s  Hall  —  O  my  country  1).  ITie 
manager  is  called  an  artist,  the  dan(;er8  are  all  artists,  the 
band  are  artists,  as  if  an  artist  were  Itorn  every  day,  and 
were  not  a  Pheenix !  Now,  with  rare  exceptions,  all  these 
people  are  simply  skilled  artisans  and  no  artist  at  all ;  and 
there  must  be  at  once  jM-n.-eptible  a  wide  difference  t)etween 
the  two  ranks.  When  the  player  protests  against  stuff  that 
degrades  even  his  skill,  when  the  scene-painter  goes  to  na¬ 
ture  for  his  eff'ects  and  figures,  when  the  manager  strives  to 
honor  and  not  abuse  his  splendid  materials,  and  to  elevate 
rather  than  lower  the  tone  of  the  stage,  when  the  (lancers 
show  some  gifts  rarer  than  lissome  joints  and  the  absence 
of  a  sense  of  decency,  we  may  then  begin  to  give  them  the 
noble  title  of  “  artist.” 

The  first  thing  is  for  the  bat-eyed  English  to  realize 
what  it  is  they  really  see.  It  sometimes  seems  as  though 
the  high  price  of  the  stalls  invested  the  proceedings  with 
an  ideal  glory  blinding  the  eye.t  of  the  most  prudish.  At 
any  rate  scenes,  which  in  the  presence  of  the  elite  of  I»n- 
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don  society  appear  not  only  t)earable  but  delightful,  may 
possibly  appear  almost  shocking  when  described  in  print. 
But  tbis  is  only  a  cheat  which  the  mind  plays  upon  itself. 
Our  sketches  of  the  popular  ballet  are  the  reverse  of  exag¬ 
gerated.  In  Istct,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
what  is  nightly  witnessed  and  applauded.  On  the  other  i 
hand,  not  the  half  nor  the  worst  has  been  here  set  down,  j 
}^othing  like  the  worst  has  been  sketched.  i 

To  the  censorious  British  Bat  we  can  merely  say  :  This  j 
u  wh.it  you  see  when  you  go  to  the  ballet,  and  this  is  what  | 
you  pay  for  when  you  get  your  admission  :  and  if  you  deny  i 
it,  it  is  because  you  are  a  bat,  and  “  haven’t  noticed.”  I 
Whether  what  we  nightly  tolerate  on  the  boards  of  a 
public  theatre  be  right  or  wrong,  this  much  is  certain :  | 
whatever  is  not  fit  to  be  called  by  its  name  and  described 
in  print  is  not  fit  to  be  openly  witnessed  by  crowds  of  pre¬ 
sumably  modest  women  and  guileless  children.  Such 
spectacles  are  dangerous  to  many,  degrading  to  some,  and 
useless  to  all ;  and  our  grand  airs  of  inconsistent  prudery 
make  us  the  butt  of  the  vicious,  the  jest  of  the  foreigner, 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  country  in  which  we  live. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  MAN  OF  LEISURE,  WHO  1 
COMPLAINED  OF  WANT  OF  TIME. 

BY  PHILIP  GILBERT  HAMERTON. 

You  complain  of  want  of  time  —  you,  with  your  bound¬ 
less  leisure ! 

It  is  true  that  the  most  absolute  master  of  his  own  hours 
still  needs  thrift  if  he  would  turn  them  to  account,  and  that 
too  many  never  learn  this  thrift,  whilst  others  learn  it  late. 
Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  briefly  a  few  observations  on 
time-thrift  which  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  own 
experience,  and  by  the  experience  of  intellectual  friends  ? 

It  may  be  accepted  for  certain,  to  begin  with,  that  men 
who,  like  yourself,  seriously  care  for  culture,  and  make  it, 
next  to  moral  duty,  the  principal  object  of  their  lives,  are 
but  little  exposed  to  waste  time  in  downright  frivolity  of 
any  kind.  You  may  be  perfectly  idle  at  your  own  times, 
and  perfectly  frivolous  even,  whenever  you  have  a  mind  to 
be  frivolous,  but  then  you  will  be  clearly  aware  how  the 
time  is  passing,  and  you  will  throw  it  away  knowingly,  as 
the  most  careful  of  money-economists  will  throw  away  a  few 
wvereigns  in  a  confessedly  foolish  amusement,  merely  for 
the  relief  of  a  break  in  the  habit  of  his  life.  To  a  man  of 
jour  tastes  and  temper  there  is  no  danger  of  wasting  too 
much  time,  so  long  as  the  waste  is  intentional,  but  you  are 
exposed  to  time-losses  of  a  much  more  insidious  character. 

It  is  in  our  pursuits  themselves,  that  we  throw  away  our 
most  valuable  time.  Few  intellectual  men  have  the  art  of 
economizing  the  hours  of  study.  The  very  necessity,  which 
ereiy  one  acknowledges,  of  giving  vast  portions  of  life  to 
eitaiii  proficiency  in  anything,  inakes  us  prodigal  where  we 
ought  10  he  parsimonious,  and  careless  where  we  have  need 
of  unceasing  vigilance.  The  best  time-savers  are  the  love 
of  soundness  in  all  we  learn  or  do,  and  a  cheerful  accept¬ 
ance  of  inevitable  limitations.  There  is  a  certain  point  of 
proficiency  at  which  an  acquisition  begins  to  be  of  use,  and 
unless  we  have  the  time  and  resolution  necessary  to  reach 
that  point,  our  labor  is  as  completely  thrown  away  as  that 
of  _a  mechanic  who  began  to  make  an  engine,  but  never 
finished  it.  Eacti  of  us  has  acquisitions  which  remain  per-  | 
manently  unavailable  from  their  unsoundness,  a  language  i 
or  two  that  we  can  neither  speak  nor  write,  a  science  of  j 
which  the  elements  have  not  been  mastered,  an  art  which  j 
we  cannot  practice  with  satisfaction  either  to  others  or  to  ! 
ourselves.  Now  the  time  spent  on  these  unsound  accom-  | 
plishmcnts  has  been  in  great  measure  wasted ;  not  quite  ab-  | 
•ol^ly  wasted,  since  the  mere  labor  of  trying  to  learn  has  | 
Own  a  discipline  for  the  mind ;  but  wasted  so  far  as  the  | 
■^mplishments  themselves  are  concerned.  And  even  ^ 
^mental  discipline,  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  j 
those  whose  interest  it  is  to  encourage  unsound  accomplish-  ! 
ment,  might  be  obtained  more  perfectly,  if  the  subjects  of  | 


study  were  less  numerous  and  more  thoroughly  understood. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  in  the  studies  of  our  maturity  repeat 
the  error  of  our  youth.  Let  us  determine  to  have  sound¬ 
ness,  that  is,  accurately  organized  knowledge,  in  the  studies 
we  continue  to  pursue,  and  let  us  resign  ourselves  to  the 
necessity  for  abandoning  those  pursuits  in  which  soundness 
is  not  to  be  hoped  for. 

'fhe  old-fashioned  idea  alxiut  scholarship  in  Latin  and 
(Ireek,  that  it  ought  to  be  based  upon  thorough  grammati¬ 
cal  knowledge,  is  a  good  example,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  what 
soundness  really  is.  That  ideal  of  scholarship  failed  only 
because  it  fell  short  of  soundness  in  other  directions,  and 
was  not  conscious  of  its  failure.  But  there  existed,  in  the 
minds  of  the  old  scholars,  a  fine  resolution  to  be  accurate, 
and  a  determination  to  give  however  much  labor  might  be 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  accuracy,  in  which  there 
was  much  grandeur.  Like  Mr.  Browning’s  Grammarian 
they  said.  — 

Let  me  know  all !  Prate  not  of  most  or  least 
Painful  or  easy ! 

And  so  at  least  they  came  to  know  the  ancient  tongues 
grammatically,  which  few  of  us  do  in  these  days. 

I  should  define  each  kind  of  knowledge  as  an  organic 
whole,  and  soundness  as  the  complete  possession  of  all  the 
essential  parts.  For  example,  soundness  in  violin-playing 
consists  in  being  able  to  play  the  notes  in  all  the  positions, 
in  tune,  and  with  a  pure  intonation,  whatever  may  be  the 
degree  of  rapidity  indicated  by  the  musical  composer. 
•Soundness  in  painting  consists  in  being  able  to  lay  a  patch 
of  color  having  exactly  the  right  shape  and  tint.  Sound¬ 
ness  in  the  use  of  language  consists  in  being  able  to  put 
the  right  word  in  the  right  place.  In  each  of  the  sciences 
there  are  certain  elementary  notions  without  which  sound 
knowledge  is  not  possible,  but  these  elementary  notions  are 
more  easily  and  rapidly  acquired  than  the  elaborate  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  confirmed  skill  necessary  to  the  artist  or  the  lin¬ 
guist.  A  man  may  be  a  sound  botanist,  without  knowing 
a  very  great  number  of  plants,  and  the  elements  of  sound 
botanical  knowledge  may  be  printed  in  a  portable  volume. 
And  so  it  is  with  all  the  physical  sciences  ;  the  elementary 
notions  which  are  necessary  to  soundness  of  knowledge, 
may  be  acquired  rapidly  and  at  any  age.  Hence  it  follows 
that  all  whose  leisure  for  culture  is  limited,  and  who  value 
soundness  of  knowledge,  do  wisely  to  pursue  some  branch 
of  natural  history,  rather  than  languages  or  the  fine  arts. 

It  is  well  for  every  one  who  desires  to  attain  a  perfect 
economy  of  time,  to  make  a  list  of  the  different  pursuits  to 
which  he  Las  devoted  himself,  and  to  put  a  note  opposite 
to  each  of  them  indicating  the  degree  of  its  unsoiindness, 
with  as  little  self-delusion  as  may  be.  After  having  done 
this,  he  may  easily  ascertain  in  how  many  of  these  pursuits 
a  sufficient  degree  of  soundness  is  attainable  for  him,  and 
when  this  has  been  decided  he  may  at  once  effect  a  great 
saving  by  the  total  renunciation  of  the  rest.  With  regard  to 
those  which  remain,  and  which  are  to  be  carried  further,  the 
next  thing  to  be  settled  is  the  exact  limit  of  their  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Nothing  is  so  favorable  to  sound  culture  as  the 
definite  fixing  of  limits.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
student  said  to  himself,  “  I  desire  to  know  the  flora  of  the 
valley  I  live  in,”  and  then  set  to  work  systematically  to 
make  a  herbarium  illustrating  that  flora;  it  is  probable  that 
his  labor  would  be  more  thorough,  his  temper  more  watch¬ 
ful  and  hopeful,  than  if  he  set  himself  to  the  boundless  task 
of  the  illimitable  flora  of  the  world.  Or  in  the  pursuit  of 
fine  art,  an  amateur  di.scouraged  by  the  glaring  unsound¬ 
ness  of  the  kind  of  art  taught  by  ordinary  drawing-masters, 
would  find  the  basis  of  a  more  substantial  superstructure 
on  a  narrower  but  firmer  ground.  Suppose  that  instead  of 
the  usual  messes  of  bad  color  and  bad  form,  the  student 
produced  work  having  some  definite  and  not  unattainable 
pur|>ose ;  would  there  not  be  here,  also,  an  assured  economy 
of  time  ?  Accurate  drawing  is  the  basis  of  soundness  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  an  amateur,  by  perseverance,  may  reach 
accuracy  in  drawing — this,  at  least,  has  been  proved  by 
some  examples ;  not  by  many,  certainly,  but  by  some.  In 
languages  we  may  have  a  limited  purpose  also.  That 
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charming  and  most  imelligent  traveller,  Louis  Kn.iiilt,  tells 
U8  that  he  regularly  gave  a  week  to  the  study  of  each  new 
language  that  he  ne^ed,  and  found  that  week  sutheient.  ^ 
The  assertion  is  not  so  presumptuous  as  it  appears.  For  the  I 
practical  necessities  of  travelling  M.  Enault  found  that  he  \ 
required  about  four  hundred  words,  and  that  having  a  goo<l 
memory  he  was  able  to  learn  about  seventy  words  a  day. 
The  secret  of  his  success  was  the  invaluable  art  of  selec¬ 
tion,  and  the  strict  limitation  of  etfort  in  accordance  with  ‘ 
a  preconceived  design.  A  traveller  not  so  well  skilled  in  ^ 
selection  might  have  learned  a  thousand  words  with  less 
advantage  to  his  travels,  and  a  traveller  less  decided  in 
purpose  might  have  wasted  several  months  on  the  frontier 
of  every  new  country,  in  hopeless  efibrts  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  ^ammatical  form.  It  is  evident  that  in  the 
strictest  sense  M.  Enault’s  knowledge  of  Norwegian  cannot 
have  been  sound,  since  he  did  not  master  the  grammar; 
but  it  was  sound  in  its  own  strictly  limited  way,  since  he 
got  possession  of  the  four  hundred  words  which  were  to 
serve  him  as  current  coin.  On  the  same  principle,  it  is  a 
good  plan  for  students  of  Latin  and  Greek,  who  have  not 
time  to  reach  true  scholarship  (half  a  life  time  is  necessary 
for  that)  to  propose  to  themselves  simply  the  reading  of  the 
original  authors  with  the  help  of  a  literal  translation.  In 
this  way  they  may  attain  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
ancient  literature  than  would  be  possible  by  translations 
alone,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  their  reading  will  be  much 
more  extensive  on  account  of  its  greater  rapidity.  It  is,  for 
most  of  us,  a  waste  of  time  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  with¬ 
out  a  translation,  on  account  of  the  comparative  slowness  of 
the  proces.s,  but  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  know  what 
was  really  said  in  the  original,  and  to  test  the  exactness  of 
the  translation  by  continual  reference  to  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  author.  When  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language 
b  not  sufficient  even  for  this,  it  may  still  be  of  use  for  occa¬ 
sional  comparison,  even  though  the  passage  has  to  be 
fought  through  a  coups  de  diclionnaire.  What  most  of  us 
need,  in  reference  to  the  ancient  languages,  is  a  frank  resig¬ 
nation  to  a  restriction  of  some  kind.  It  is  simply  impossible 
for  men  occupied  as  most  of  us  are  in  other  pursuits,  to 
reach  perfect  scholarship  in  those  languages,  and  if  we 
reached  it  we  should  not  have  time  to  maintain  it. 

In  modern  languages  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  limits  satis¬ 
factorily.  You  may  resolve  to  read  French  or  German 
without  either  writing  or  speaking  them,  and  that  would  be 
an  eflectual  limit  certainly.  But  in  practice  it  is  found 
difficult  to  keep  within  th-it  boundftry  if  ever  you  travel  or 
have  intercourse  with  foreigners.  And  when  once  you 
begin  to  speak,  it  is  so  humiliating  to  speak  badly,  that  a 
lover  of  soundness  in  accomplishment  will  never  rest  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  until  he  speaks  like  a  cultivated  native, 
which  nobody  ever  did  except  under  peculiar  family  con¬ 
ditions. 

In  music  the  limits  are  found  more  easily.  The  amateur 
musician  is  frequently  not  inferior  in  feeling  and  taste  to 
the  more  accomplished  professional,  and  by  selecting  those 
compositions  which  require  much  feeling  and  taste  for  their 
inte^retation,  but  not  so  much  manual  skill,  he  may  reach 
a  sufficient  success.  The  art  is  to  choose  the  very  simplest 
music  (provided  of  course  that  it  is  beautiful,  which  it  fre¬ 
quently  is)  and  to  avoid  all  technical  difficulties  which  are 
not  really  necessary  to  the  expression  of  feeling.  The 
amateur  ought  also  to  select  the  easiest  instrument,  an 
instrument  in  which  the  notes  are  made  for  him  already, 
rather  than  one  which  compels  him  to  fix  the  notes  as  he  is 
playing.  The  violin  tempts  amateurs  who  have  a  deep 
feeling  for  music,  because  it  renders  feeling  as  no  other  in¬ 
strument  can  render  it,  but  the  difficulty  of  Just  intonation 
u  almost  insuperable,  unless  the  whole  time  is  given  to  that 
one  instrument.  It  is  a  fatal  error  to  perform  on  several 
different  instruments,  and  an  amateur  who  has  done  so  may 
find  a  desirable  limitation  in  restricting  himself  to  one. 

Much  time  is  saved  by  following  pursuits  which  help  each 
other.  It  is  a  great  help  to  a  landscape  painter  to  know 
the  botany  of  the  country  he  works  in,  for  botany  gives  the 
g;reatest  possible  distinctness  to  hb  memory  of  all  kinds  of 
vegetation.  Therefore  if  a  landscape  painter  takes  to  the 


stutly  of  science  at  all,  he  would  do  well  to  study  Initany 
which  would  be  of  use  in  his  painting,  rather  than  chemistry 
or  mathematics,  which  would  be  entirely  disconnecUd  from 
it.  The  memory  easily  retains  the  studies  which  are 
auxiliary  to  the  chief  pursuit.  Entomologists  remember 
plants  well,  the  reason  being  that  they  find  insects  in  them 

{ust  as  Leslie  the  painter  had  an  excellent  meniorv  for 
louses  where  there  were  any  good  pictures  to  be  found. 

The  secret  of  order  and  proportion  in  our  studies  is  the 
true  secret  of  economy  in  time.  To  have  one  main  pursuit 
and  several  auxiliaries,  but  none  that  are  not  auxiliary,  is 
the  true  principle  of  arrangement.  Many  hard  workers 
have  followed  pursuits  as  widely  disconnected  as  possible 
but  this  was  for  the  refreshment  of  absolute  change,  not  for 
the  economy  of  time. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  deplorable  waste  of  time  to  leave  fortresses 
untaken  in  our  rear.  Whatever  has  to  be  ma.stered  ouwht 
to  be  mastered  so  thoroughly  that  we  shall  not  have  to 
come  back  to  it  when  we  ought  to  be  carrying  the  war  far 
into  the  enemy’s  country.  But  to  study  on  this  sound 
principle,  we  require  not  to  be  hurried.  And  this  is  why 
to  a  sincere  student  all  external  pressure,  whether  of 
examiners,  or  poverty,  or  business  engagements,  which 
causes  him  to  leave  work  behind  him  which  was  not  done 
as  it  ought  to  have  been  done,  is  so  grievously,  so  intoler¬ 
ably  vexatious. 


THE  “CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW”  ON  NATU¬ 
RAL  THEOLOGY. 

A  VERY  remarkable  pajicr  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Contemporary  Review,  by  the  Rev.  George  D’Oyly  Snow, 
does  more  to  recast  the  whole  subject  of  Natural  'Ilicology 
in  a  form  suitable  to  the  discoveries  and  scientific  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  present  day,  than  anything  that  we  at  least 
have  seen  of  the  same  nature.  Mr.  Snow  accepts  heartily 
the  general  drift  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer’s  views  on  the  subject  of  modifications  of  instinct  and 
race,  but  he  supplements  them  by  a  very  searching  and 
able  analysis,  intended  to  show  that  so  far  from  getting  rid 
of  Providence,  those  thinkers  in  fact  imply  Providence  in 
I  all  their  teachings,  and  that  life  itself,  vital  activity  of  all 
I  kinds,  implies  in  its  very  essence,  and  not  merely  in  its 
I  quasi-accidental  adaptations  and  surprising  correspond- 
;  ences,  the  working  of  Providential  thought.  He  shows 
i  that  at  a  stage  of  existence  long  preceding  the  origin  of 
I  conscious  thought  at  all,  living  substances  are  impelled  by 
;  their  needs  to  the  very  acts  by  which  those  needs  are  sup- 
!  plied.  There  is  probably  no  consciousness  of  need,  and 
'  certainly  no  knowledge  how  to  supply  the  need,  in  the 
I  structureless  amneba,  a  mere  viscous  speck  of  jelly,  which 
propels  itself  about  in  search  of  food,  and  when  it  finds  a 
particle  of  food,  spreads  itself  round  that  particle  so  as  to 
envelop  it,  making,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  says,  a  stomach  of 
itself  to  absorb  the  food,  by  the  mere  act  of  wrapping  up 
i  the  food  in  a  sort  of  living  parcel.  But  though  there  is 
I  probably  no  consciousness  of  need,  and  certainly  no  knowl- 
'  edge  of  the  thing  needed,  in  this  floating  film  of  organic 
matter,  there  is  clear  Providence  behind  the  motions  and 
acts  which  are  thus  adapted  to  bring  the  need  to  what  sup¬ 
plies  the  need  and  renders  growth  possible.  And  Mr. 
Snow  goes  on  to  point  out  that  when  we  reach  the  level  of 
existence  where  sensation  and  conscious  want  and  life  be¬ 
gin,  I.  «.,  when  we  reach  the  stage  where  experience  be¬ 
comes  possible,  the  very  minimum  which  the  word  “  expe¬ 
rience  ”  can,  at  that  point  of  existence,  mean,  is  observation 
of  those  acts  by  which,  before  observation  was  possible,  the 
creature  was  benefited.  Any  creature  which  is  beginning 
to  have  experience,  must  be  learning  the  lesson  of  those 
unconscious  impulses  by  which  it  supplied  its  wants  before 
it  was  capable  of  experience.  The  conscious  individual 
life  must  be  built  on  the  unconscious,  although  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  the  conscious  life  of  experience,  where  it 
is  capable  of  organization  into  automatic  habits,  very  8<»n 
passes  again  into  a  secondary  unconsciousness  very  like 
the  first  unconsciousness  of  instinct.  It  is  quite  true  ihat 
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after  having  learnt  to  walk  or  to  read  Or  to  play  on  the  | 
piano,  we  can  walk  and  read  and  play  with  almost  as  little  I 
,,oiiKiousne8s  as  that  with  which  we  breathe,  or  cough,  or  \ 
sleep-  But  though  so  much  conscious  life  passes  into  un-  j 
consciousness  again,  both  in  regard  to  the  individual  and 
the  race ;  thou^  it  is  quite  true  that  races  of  animals  after 
being  taught  by  experience  —  like  pointers  or  setters,  for  ! 
example  —  what  to  do  in  certain  cases,  transfer  that  ac-  j 
qoired  experience  in  the  form  of  an  unconscious  instinct  I 
to  their  onspring,  still  Mr.  Snow  insUts,  and  insists  most  un-  I 
aniwerably,  that  a  whole  mass  of  unconscious  instincts  must  | 
have  long  preceded  conscious  life,  and  that  experience  is 
nothing  in  fact  but  observation  recording  carefully  the  pro¬ 
cedure  of  instinct,  the  impulses  of  unconscious  (but  Provi¬ 
dential)  life.  Were  it  otherwise,  were  not  wisdon)  embedded 
in  the  very  essence  of  life  long  Ixjfore  life  shows  any  .sign 
of  consciousness,  “  The  first  creature  that  was  capable  of 
learning  from  experience  how  to  maintain  itself  would  be 
unable  actually  to  learn,  because  it  would  have  no  such 
materials  at  hand  as  those  i'rom  which  living  creatures 
draw  all  their  experience.  For  each  creature’s  experience 
comes  by  observing  the  results  of  those  acts  to  which  it 
finds  itself  impelled,  and  those  acts  which  it  sees  done  by 
its  fellows.”  This  is  surely  simply  unanswerable.  What 
is  the  basis  for  animal  experience  except  instinct  ?  If,  as 
Mr.  Snow  remarks,  a  lamb  before  it  has  been  five  minutes 
born  staggers  up  to  any  sheep  it  sees,  not  knowing  its 
mother  from  any  other  sheep,  but  knowing  by  intuition  the 
kind  of  creature  at  which  it  wants  to  suck,  is  it  not  clear 
that  this  instinct  is  the  first  link  of  that  future  exp>erience 
by  which  it  learns  how  to  feed  itself?  It  is  impossible  to 
put  vourself  back  even  in  imagination  to  any  point  .it 
which  that  experience  had  to  be  learned  without  any  in¬ 
stinct  (or  unconscious  guidance)  to  supply  it.  Without 
such  instinct  the  lamb,  even  granting  it  a  con.scious  sense 
of  need,  would  have  to  try  an  infinite  number  of  useless 
experiments  before  it  hit  upon  the  successful  one,  while  the 
mother  would  not  be  able  to  help  it,  because  by  hypothe¬ 
sis  she  too  would  be  perfectly  without  the  guidance  which, 
on  that  hypothesis,  only  experience  could  give  her.  The 
sense  of  need,  then,  which  is  at  the  source  of  all  life,  is 
not  and  cannot  be  an  unguided  sense  of  need,  or  else,  as 
Mr.  Snow  remarks,  “  While  the  grass  is  growing,  the  horse 
would  starve,”  —  i.  e.,  while  the  experience  is  forming,  life 
would  die  out  of  the  universe.  It  is  true  that  conscious 
experience  consolidates  itself  into  the  unconscious  instincts 
and  tendencies  of  future  generations,  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  that  conscious  experience  could  not  exist  at  all  with¬ 
out  presupposing  a  large  mass  of  unconscious  instincts,  in¬ 
trinsically  wise,  t.  c.,  intrinsically  Providential.  Provi¬ 
dence  guides  the  need  by  which  life  grows  into  self-con- 
wiousness.  As  Mr.  Snow  says  very  justly,  the  sexless 
working-bee,  which  cannot  have  got  its  instincts  of  work 
from  its  ancestors,  because  its  ancestors  are  not  and  never 
have  been  working-bees,  and  which  cannot  transmit  its  in¬ 
stinct  to  descendants,  because  it  has  no  descendants,  is  not 
quite  the  wonder  which  Mr.  Darwin  makes  it.  For  though 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  instincts  be  admitted  as  one 
of  the  chief  modes  by  which  Providence  preserves  the  un¬ 
conscious  rationality  inherent  in  all  individual  life,  yet  that 
hereditary  transmission  of  instincts  is  itself  simply  unin¬ 
telligible  without  admitting  a  Providential  purpose  at  work 
in  the  first  formation  of  instincts  ;  in  the  formation,  for  in- 
^ce,  of  the  very  instinct  of  propagation  by  which  other 
tnstincts  are  transmitted.  We  have  never  seen  tlie  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  inherent  creative  reason  in  all  instinct  put 
»  powerfully,  and  expounded  so  well  in  relation  to  all  the 
newest  scientific  principles  and  discoveries,  as  it  is  in  this 
paper  by  Mr.  Snow. 

But  we  have  a  criticism  of  some  importance  to  pass  on 
the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Snow’s  paper,  in  which,  as  it  seems 
tp  us,  he  is  not  so  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  intel¬ 
ligence  behind  nature  and  the  intelligence  in  nature,  as  he 
•>  in  the  first  part  of  his  essay  :  — 

“  When  I  see  acts  like  mine,  I  attribute  them  to  motives,  to 
and  desires,  like  mine,  leaving  out  the  question  of  con- 
•oouiness  altogether.  I  should  look  upon  a  fellow-creature  as 


a  mere  automaton,  unless  I  attributed  acts  like  mine  to  needs 
or  desires  like  mine.  There  are  certain  acts  common  to  all 
living  things ;  I  mean  hunger-like  acts  ;  and  I  trace  these  from 
the  (so-called)  conscious  man  to  the  (so-called)  unconscious 
infant,  or  the  (so-called)  unconscious  mollusc  or  plant.  When 
I  call  these  living  acts,  I  assert  that  1  am  attributing  them  to 
motives  like  ours,  and  that  otherwise  the  application  of  the 
common  word  life  to  us  and  them  would  be  a  misnomer.  If 
you  forbid  me  to  attribute  their  hunger-like  acts  to  hunger  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  unconscious,  you  are  forcing  me  to  do 
what  no  man  can  do  without  shutting  himself  out  from  truth. 
You  are  making  me  draw  lines  of  demarcation  where  nature 
has  drawn  none.  I  see  no  lines  in  nature :  the  Highest  dwells 
potentially  in  the  lowest,  irritability  involves  sentience,  sentience 
involves  consciousness  and  self-consciousness,  and  these  involve 

—  I  know  and  can  defend  what  I  am  saying  —  omniscience. 
Yes,  omniscience ;  for  a  man  only  knows  himself  or  anything 
else  in  so  far  as  he  knows  his  or  its  relation  to  all  other  things. 

. It  will  be  asked,  do  you  attribute  will  or  desire  to 

structureless,  organless  jelly- specks  ?  I  say  nothing  about 
their  consciousness  of  what  moves  them.  I  only  say  I  find  that 
which  moves  us  moving  them,  and  1  assert  that  I  cannot  draw 
any  line  between  consciousness  and  unconsciousness,  or  say 
where  consciousness  begins.  I  cannot  assert  that  consciousness 
or  sense  does  not  exist  where  the  organs  through  which  it  seems 
to  act  are  absent,  because  I  see  living  things,  that  are  organless 
and  structureless,  first  extemporizing,  and  subsequently  making 
the  organs  they  need.  I  see  the  function  —  the  movement  to 
compass  an  end  —  preceding  the  organ,  and  only  gradually,  in 
more  highly  organized  beings,  becoming  entirely  dependent  on 
the  organs  it  has  made.  Not  being  able,  then,  to  sever  their 
activity  from  ours,  I  find  myself  on  the  other  hand  forced  by  a 
current  of  reasoning  from  analogy  that  carries  us  all  along  with 
irresistible  force  to  attribute  to  them  motives  like  ours,  with  this 
sole  difference  that  toe  cannot  imagine  that  they  notice  or  re¬ 
member  their  own  acts.” 

Now,  we  confess  that  seems  to  us,  in  drift,  unsound,  and 
unlike  the  reasoning  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  article. 
We  admit  at  once  that  there  are  no  hard-and-fast  lines  in 
Nature  ;  that  unconscious  need  shades  oflf  very  gradually 
into  conscious  desire,  that  conscious  desire  shades  oft* 
very  slowly  into  clear  motive  and  deliberate  will ;  this  ad¬ 
mission  is  reasonable,  and  no  one  with  an  intelligent 
power  of  observation  could  deny  it  for  a  moment.  But 
when  Mr.  Snow  contends,  or  appears  to  contend,  or  half 
contends,  that  because  there  are  no  hard-and-fast  lines, 
the  lowest  is  iilentical  with  the  highest,  that  we  must  at¬ 
tribute  the  same  motives  to  structureless  jelly-specks  that 
we  do  to  human  acts  of  the  same  kind ;  that  we  may,  in 
fact,  without  unreason,  speak  of  the  icUl  of  the  jelly-speck, 

—  he  seems  to  us  to  be  undoing  again  a  great  deal  of  what 
he  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  previous  reasoning.  We 
thought  he  was  trying  to  show  that  mind  directs  need 
wherever  need  exists  ;  even  when  it  is  quite  'certain  that 
the  mind  is  not  in  the  creature  feeling  the  need,  but  in  the 
formative  purpose  which  created  the  need.  But  here  he 
seems  to  say  that  the  mind  is  in  the  need  ;  that  “  will,”  the 
highest  form  of  conscious  force,  is  to  be  detected  as  govern¬ 
ing  the  fliitterings  of  a  jelly-speck  in  search  of  food, /rom 
toilhin,  and  not  merely  from  without;  that  Providence  is- 
identical  with  the  lower  animal  wants  and  movemento,  and 
not  simply  above  them  and  behind  them.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  how  far  this  is  really  what  Mr.  Snow  means,  for 
his  language  is  somewhat  ambiguous.  But  if  he  does  not 
mean  this,  the  whole  passage  appears  to  us  misleading  and 
unfortunate.  The  value  of  Mr.  Snow’s  essay  lies  in  its 
powerful  proof  that  the  very  lowest  forms  of  need  are 

I  directed  by  a  mind  which  has  the  highest  and  most  relig¬ 
ious  emotions  into  which  they  can  and  will  be  ultimately 
developed,  in  full  view.  But  when  he  talks  as  if  the  lowest 
forms  of  need  might  contain  in  themselves  the  future  of  the 
universe,  —  as  seeds  are  said,  and  very  falsely,  to  contain 
i  in  themselves  the  future  tree,  —  he  is  lending  his  authority 
to  a  sort  of  pantheism  which  seems  to  us  both  confused 
and  dangerous.  Surely,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  man’s 
own  vegetable  and  animal  life  is  full  of  needs  which  are 
I  not  desires  and  volitions  in  any  true  sense,  and  which  we 
I  know  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  those  desires  and  voli- 
I  tions  in  which  conscious  thought,  and  aim,  and  will  are 
I  present.  If  that  be  so,  then  we  must  admit  that  the  lower 
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kinds  of  need,  though  directed  b^'  Providential  wisduui, 
are  clearly  not,  to  the  individual,  in  any  way  identical  with 
the  higher  liti^  and  that  the  wisdom  whi  h  they  betray  is 
wisdom  outside  the  need,  and  not  within  the  need.  Mr. 
Snow  appears  to  admit  that  consciousness  does  not  attend 
the  lower  forms  of  need.  ■  Why,  then,  speak  of  them  as 
desires  and  volitions  at  all,  —  which  are  nothing  if  not 
conscious  ?  Surely  it  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  in 
relation  to  such  a  train  of  thought  as  Mr.  Snow’s,  to  bring 
out  that  the  Providentiitl  [rawer  which  can  be  shown  to 
guide  the  lower  tbrnis  of  need  is  not  within,  but  external 
to  it ;  and  is  more  and  more  revealed  in  the  higher  forms 
of  our  conscious  intellectual  and  moral  life,  and  our  high¬ 
est  prerogative  of  all,  free-will.  The  danger  of  thus  attrib¬ 
uting  implicitly  the  higher  forms  of  life  to  the  lower,  is 
that  by  pursuing  that  track  of  thought,  you  are  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  ultimately  to  interpret  the  highest  forms  of  life  by  the 
lowest,  instead  of  the  lowest  by  the  highest.  It  seems  to 
us  that  faith  in  a  Divine  Mind  is  needed  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  any,  even  the  lowest  torms  of  life,  as  Mr.  Snow  has 
shown ;  but  that  we  should  never  know  this,  were  it  not 
for  the  vast  developments  of  creative  purpose  which  we 
see  rising  at  every  step  above  the.se  lowest  forms,  —  devel¬ 
opments  which  can  no  more  be  said  to  be  implicitly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  than  the  conscience  of 
man  can  be  said  to  be  involved  in  the  viscous  film  of  the 
amoeba.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  highest  forms  of 
life  are  implicitly  involved  in  what  we  now  sec  to  be  the 
yuidiny  power  which  forms  the  viscous  film  of  the  amoeba, 
hut  it  is  dangerous  and  confusing  to  talk  as'  if  it  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  film  of  the  amoeba  itself.  Surely,  if  desire 
and  will  are  implicitly  contained  in  the  irritability  of  a 
wandering  cell,  vou  may  say  without  any  further  error 
that  (io<l  is  implicitly  involved  in  zero ;  and  that  is  a 
form  of  nihilism  or  pantheism  —  sometimes  one  anil  some¬ 
times  the  other  —  which  seems  to  us  as  false  as  it  apjiears 
to  be  in  some  sense  fascinating. 


NORTHERN  LIGHTS. 

Peuhai’8  the  most  eminent  teacher  of  anatomy  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  or  in  Britain,  early  in  this  century,  was  Doctor 
Robert  Knox.  He  was  a  man  abounding  in  anything  but 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  towards  bis  professional 
brethren,  and  if  people  had  cared  in  these  ilays  to  go  to 
law  about  libels,  it  is  to  be  feared  Knox  would  have  been 
rarely  out  of  a  court  of  law.  Personality  and  satirical 
allusions  were  ever  at  his  tongue’s  end.  After  attracting 
immense  classes,  his  career  came  very  suddenly  to  a  close. 
I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  atrocious  murders  which  two 
miscreants,  named  Burke  and  Hare,  carried  on  for  some 
time  to  supply  the  dissecting-rooms  with  “  subjects.” 
They  were  finally  discovered,  and  one  of  them  executed, 
the  other  turning  king’s  evidence.  Knox’s  name  got  mixed 
up  with  the  case,  being  supposed  to  be  privy  to  these 
murders,  though  many  considered  him  innocent.  The 
populace,  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion.  Knox’s 
house  was  mobbed,  and  though  he  braved  it  out,  he  never 
afterwards  succeeded  in  regaining  popular  esteem.  He  was 
a  splendid  lecturer,  and  a  man  who,  amid  all  his  self- 
conceit  and  malice,  could  occa.sionalIy  say  a  bitingly  witty 
thing.  It  b  usual  with  lecturers  at  their  opening  lecture 
to  recommend  text-books,  and  accordingly  Knox  would 
commence  something  as  follows :  “  Gentlemen,  there  are 
no  text-books  I  can  recommend.  I  wrote  one  myself,  but 
it  b  poor  stuff.  I  can’t  recommend  it.  The  man  who 
knows  most  about  a  subject  writes  worst  on  it.  If  you 
want  a  good  text-book  on  any  subject,  recommend' me  to 
the  man  who  knows  nothing  earthlv  about  the  subject. 
(That  was  the  reason  that  Doctor 't.  was  asked  to  write 
the  article,  “  Plmical  Geography.”  for  the  “  Encyclopaedia 
FJritannica.”)  'The  result  is  that  we  have  no  good  text¬ 
book  on  anatomy.  We  will  have  soon,  however ;  Professor 
Monro  is  going  to  write  one.”  That  was  the  finale,  and, 
of  course,  brought  down  the  house,  when,  with  a  sinister 


expression  on  his  face,  partly  due  to  long  sarcasm  and 
partly  to  the  loss  of  an  eye,  he  would  bow  himself  out  of 
the  I’ecture-rooui. 

The  Professor  Monro,  so  couiteously  referred  to  by 
Knox,  was,  I  need  hardly  tell  any  one  ac([uainted  in  the 
slightest  with  the  history  of  Scottish  science,  the  profesiior 
of  anatomy  in  the  university,  and  the  third  of  that  name 
who  had  filled  the  chair  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
They  are  well  remembered  as  the  Monros,  Primus,  ^cun- 
dus,  and  Tertius,  and  bear  the  relationship  to  each  other 
j  of  grandfather,  father,  and  son.  The  first  of  the  name 
I  was  the  founder  of  the  Eilinburgh  School  of  Medicine,  and 
i  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day.  The  second 
I  was  also  an  able  and  eminent  man;  while  the  third  —  the 
one  to  whom  we  will  more  particularly  refer  —  was  —  well, 
not  a  very  distinguished  man  in  any  way.  Nevertheless, 
in  due  course,  as  if  by  right  of  birth,  lie  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  very  lucrative  post  of  professor  of  anatomy 
in  the  then  famous  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  I  say  by  right  of  birth  ;  for  if  it  was  not  by 
that  right,  he  had  no  other  claim  to  fill  the  chair.  He 
was  not  naturally  a  man  deficient  in  ability,  but  was  so 
insufferably'  careless  that  soon  he  really  forgot  the  elements 
of  the  subject  he  had  to  teach.  The  students  were  not 
long  in  learning  this  too,  and  accordingly  sought  their 
anatomical  instruction  elsewhere.  Doctor  Knox  and  others 
were  what  are  called  extra-academical  lecturers.  Their 
lectures  qualified  for  all  examining  boards  except  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  which  did  not  recognize  them, 
and  accordingly  the  students  were  compelled  to  attend  the 
university  professors  for  their  certificate,  while  they  went 
to  Knox  and  others  to  get  their  knowledge.  Nowadays 
these  extra-academical  lecturers  are  recognized  by  the 
university,  are  under  the  same  laws  as  the  university 
professors,  and,  with  some  restrictions,  their  lectures 
qualify  for  degrees  in  medicine.  They,  however,  lecture 
at  the  same  hour  as  the  university  professors.  Knox, 
however,  lectured  at  a  different  hour  from  Monro,  namely, 
exactly  five  minutes  after  the  conclusion  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  lecture.  Accordingly,  the  students  trooped  over 
from  Monro  to  Knox,  greatly  to  the  annoyance,  but  in 
no  way  to  the  loss  of  the  former.  It  may  be  well  sup¬ 
posed  that  during  their  enforced  attendance  on  Monro’s 
lectures,  they  did  not  spend  much  time  in  listening  to 
what  he  had  to  say.  In  fact,  they  used  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  during  the  hour  of  his  lecture,  and  always  used  to 
organize  some  great  field  days  during  the  session.  So  lazy 
was  Monro  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  his  grand¬ 
father’s  lectures,  written  more  than  one  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore.  They  were  —  as  was  the  fashion  then  —  written  in 
Latin,  but  his  grandson  gave  a  free  translation  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded,  without,  however,  taking  the  trouble  to  alter  the 
dates.  Accordingly,  in  1820  or  1830,  students  used  to  be 
electrified  to  hear  him  slowly  drawling  out,  “  When  I  was 
in  Padua  in  1694.”  This  was  the  signal  for  the  fun  to 
begin.  On  the  occasion  when  this  famous  speech  was 
known  to  be  due  the  room  was  always  full,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  uttered  than  there  descended  showers  of  pea.i  on 
the  head  of  the  devoted  professor,  who,  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  could  never  understand  what  it  was  all  about. 

Another  jubilee  was  when  he  was  describing  the  struct¬ 
ure  of  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Here  are  two  muscles,  called 
the  semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus,  lying  one  over 
the  other,  but  which  was  which,  the  learned  professor,  for 
the  life  of  him,  could  never  remember.  Regularly  every 
year,  as  the  time  came,  his  assistant  “  ground  him  up  ”  on 
the  subject.  Chalk  marks  and  private  notches  were  put 
upon  them,  but  all  in  vain.  As  he  came  to  the  ticklish 
point  all  fled  out  of  his  head,  and  while  the  theatre  was 
silent  to  await  the  coming  fun,  he  would  cast  anxioM 
lances  at  the  demonstrator,  but  to  no  effect.  Then,  in 
esperation,  he  would  push  his  porcupine  quill  beneath 
them,  and  blandly  remark,  “  Gentlemen,  these  are  the 
semimembranosus  and  semitendinosus  muscles  I  ”  Then 
followed  gallons  of  peas,  and  the  lecture  was  at  an  end  for 
that  day. 

In  such  a  class  all  sorts  of  queer  scenes  were  of  freijnent 
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oirurrence.  An  Irish  student  called,  let  us  say,  u’ Leary,  ' 
was  the  hutt  of  the  class  one  winter  session.  Iiidepen-  | 
deDtly  of  his  nationality,  never  very  popular  in  Kdinburgh,  j 
lie  dressed  in  a  most  remarkable  fashion,  and  wo'-e  pumps 
jnd  white  duck  trousers  summer  and  winter,  with  a  long  | 
frock-coat  buttoned  up  to  his  throat,  leaving  in  the  minds 
of  spectators  a  suspicion  of  there  bein^  no  shirt  beneath. 
He  i»enerally  entered  the  class  late,  and  his  entry  was  the 
siffnal  for  applause,  in  no  way  flattering  to  Mr.  ()’Leary’s 
pnde.  At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  stood  up 
in  the  theatre  and  appealed  to  the  professor  to  put  a  stop 
to  it.  Monro  suggested  that  if  he  came  in  a  little  earlier 
he  miuht  avoid  much  of  the  uiiwelcome  plaudits  with 
which  ^e  was  greeted.  This  evasive  answer  maddened  our 
irate  Celt.  “  Sirr,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  see  that  ye  are  not 
only  tolerating,  but  aiding  and  abetting  of  these  riots  and 
insults  to  me.  Now,  sirr,  allow  me  to  inform  ye,  that  if 
these  proceedings  are  continued,  I  shall  hold  ye  respon¬ 
sible,  and  inflict  upon  ye  the  chastisement  wliicli  your  I 
s^e  and  intirraiiies  will  admit  of !  ”  The  idea  of  an 
undergraduate  inflicting  personal  chastisement  on  a  uni¬ 
versity  don  within  the  walls  of  his  own  lecture-room 
was  so  brilliant,  that  for  a  moment  the  listeners  were 
stupefied.  But  soon  the  ringing  cheers  which  greeted 
the  bold  speaker,  showed  that  the  generous  feelings  of 
his  fellow-students  were  touched.  Ever  after  Mr.  O’Leary 
was  saved  all  further  annoyance,  and  to  Monro’s  credit  1 
be  it  said,  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  egregious  breach  ! 
of  discipline  his  pupil  had  been  guilty  of. 

Sometimes  Monro  would  retjucst  a  student  to  take  notes.  ; 
Next  day  the  student  would  be  seen  sitting  most  gravely  in 
tbe  front  bench,  under  the  nose  of  the  professor,  with  a  ! 
ledger  for  his  note-book,  a  blacking  bottle  for  an  inkstand,  j 
and  seven  or  eight  quill  pens,  one  stuck  on  the  end  of 
another,  until  they  reacbetl  to  about  a  yard  in  length.  No 
wonder  that  Monfo  Tertius’s  lectures  are  now  recalled  by 
jray-haired  old  physicians  as  the  most  amusing  part  of 
their  whole  medical  studies  in  Kdinburgh.  Finally,  the 
university  induced  him  to  resign  on  favorable  terms  (to 
himself),  and  ever  since  the  chair  has  been  filled  by  men 
of  eminence  commensurate  with -its  importance.  He  is  now 
long  ago  dead,  but  occasionally  curious  students  of  biogra¬ 
phy  will  disinter  from  the  now  rare  “  University  Maga  ” 
some  most  amusing  verses  descriptive  of  his  peculiarities, 
by  a  student  who  in  after  days  became  very  famous,  Ed¬ 
win  Forbes,  late  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  univer- 
sitv. 

i  dare  say,  in  these  latter  degenerate  days,  we  should 
consider  the  sjiectacle  of  three  fashionable  physicians. get¬ 
ting  very  tipsy  at  a  consultation  in  a  judge’s  house,  or  any¬ 
where  else,  a  very  disgraceful  and  lamentable  spectacle. 
.\nd  so  it  would  be;  but  yet  the  old  physician,  whose 
memory  supplied  me  with  these  reminiscences,  could  recol¬ 
lect  such  an  event.  Nor  was  it  looked  upon  in  these  heavy 
drinking  days  as  anything  but  a  remarkably  good  joke.  I 
think  it  was  the  famous  Doctor  Cullen  who  told  the  story, 
but  I  will  not  be  certain.  He  and  two  other  physicians 
had  an  appointment  for  a  consultation  about  the  case  of 

Lord - ,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Edinburgh. 

On  arriving  at  the  house  they  were  met  by  the  judge’s 
clerk,  a  venerable  old  fellow,  whose  preternaturally  grave 
face  betokened  something  unusual.  “  How  is  his  lonl- 
ship?”  was  the  natural  inquiry.  To  which  the  clerk  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  peculiar  expression,  “  I  hope  he’s  weel !  ” 
The  judge  was  dead,  but  the  cautious  Scot  was  not,  even 
under  the  affecting  circumstances,  going  to  commit  himself 
to  a  decided  opinion  with  regard  to  his  late  master’s  wel¬ 
fare  in  his  present  unknown  place  of  abode  I  The  three 
physicians  were  of  couise  exceedingly  shocked  at  the  sad 
event,  and  after  expressing  some  of  the  commonplaces  suit¬ 
able  for  the  occasion,  were  about  to  take  their  departure. 
But  no;  the  old  clerk  had  another  duty  to  perform.  “  Na, 
gentlemen,  you  must  na  leave  without  takin’  a  little  refresh¬ 
ment”  As  the  judge’s  cellar  was  as  celebrated  as  himself, 
no  objection  was  made  to  this  hospitable  invitation,  and  the 
^rtv  were  ushered  into  the  dining-room,  where  their  host 
for  the  time  being  proceeded  to  decant  one  of  half  a  dozen 


ot  port  standing  on  the  sideboard.  The  port  was  excellent, 
and  after  a  couple  of  glasses  they  rose  to  leave.  'I'he  clerk, 
however,  put  himself  between  them  and  the  door,  and 
quietly  locking  it  and  putting  the  key  in  his  jHK'ke',  re¬ 
marked,  as  he  filled  the  decanter  a  second  time.  “  Na,  na, 
gentlemen,  yer  na  gang  awa’  yet.  Amang  the  last  words 
his  lordship  saiil  to  me  were,  ‘John,  I’ll  have  slipped  awa’ 
before  the  vloctors  come,  but  when  they  dae  come,  jest  ye  see 
that  they  no  gang  oot  of  this  hoose  sober.  Bring  up  half  a 
dozen  of  my  Eartlujuake  port,  and  see  they  dae  their  duty 
to’t.  It’ll  no  be  staid  that  the  last  guests  in  ma  hoose  went 
hame  sober.’  It  was  his  last  wish,  gentlemen,  and  maun  be 
obeyed  I  ” 

“  And  to  tell  you  the  truth,”  was  the  doctor’s  remark  to 
my  friend,  as  he  related  him  the  anecdote,  “his  lordship’s 
wish  was  strictly  obeyed,  for  afore  we  left  the  table  there 
was  na  ane  o’  us  could  bite  oor  thumb.” 

It  vas  a  hard  drinking  time  —  a  time  of  bacchanalian 
toasts  and  loyal  bumper.s,  when  “  gentlemen  ”  sat  down 
early  to,  and  .rose  up  late  from,  the  dining-table;  when  at 
certain  periods  of  the  evening  a  boy  was  introduced  under 
the  table  to  unloose  the  neck-cloths  of  gentlemen  who  fell 
down  drunk  ;  and  when  a  remonstrance  at  some  one  more 
temperate  than  another  passing  the  dec.anter  was  thought 
to  be  more  stringent  if  it  was  enforced  by  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  “  that  the  night  was  young  yet  —  the  callant’s 
no  under  the  t.able !  ”  All  classes  of  society  drank,  and 
drank  frequently  to  excess  too.  A  jovial  farmer  would  go 
into  a  tavern  when  the  landlady  was  “  setting  ”  a  hen,  and 
would  never  come  out  again  until  the  chickens  were  run¬ 
ning  about.  His  superiors  might  not  carry  things  to  such 
an  excess,  but  a  two  days’  drinking-bout  was  thought 
the  most  common  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  capacity 
for  standing  a  certain  number  of  bottles  the  test  of  a 
thorough  good  fellow.  These  were  the  days  of  five-bottle 
men,  and  in  St.  Andrew’s  University  was  a  student’s  club 
called  the  Nine-Tumbler  Club,  the  test  of  fitness  for  en¬ 
trance  into  which  was  the  ability  of  the  candidate,  after 
drinking  nine  tumblers  of  hot  whiskey  to<ldy,  to  pronounce 
articulately  the  words,  “  Bib-li-cal  cri-ti-cism.”  A  miserly 
old  laird  used  to  make  it  his  boast,  that  so  popular  a  man 
was  he  that  he  could  go  to  market  with  sixpence  in  his 
pocket,  and  come  home  drunk  with  the  sixpence  still  in  his 
pocket. 

Lord  Nairne.  after  returning  from  his  long  exile  in 
France,  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the  House  of  Stuart, 
exj)ressed  himself,  in  the  company  of  the  friends  who  had 
gatheretl  round  him  to  welcome  him  back  again,  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  the  sober  habits  of  the  Parisians.  “  I  canna 
express  to  ye,  gentlemen,  the  satisfaction  I  feel  in  getting 
men  of  some,  sense  about  me.  after  being  so  lang  plagued  wi’ 
a  set  o’  fules  nae  better  than  brute  beasts,  that  winna  drink 
mair  than  what  serves  them  I  ”  Another  gentleman,  who  had 
disinherited  his  son,  reinstated  him  in  his  rights  when  he 
discovered,  after  a  separation  of  some  years,  that  the  lad 
was  a  fair  and  sound  drinker.  Another  (a  baronet)  observ¬ 
ing  that  the  family  tutor  —  a  licentiate  of  the  church  — 
kept  his  seat  after  all  the  other  guests  at  the  dinner-table 
had  fallen  beneath  it,  asked  if  he  *•  could  snuff  the  candle.” 
The  tutor  was  successful  in  his  efforts,  and  then,  so  pleased 
was  the  baronet,  that  thert^  and  then  he  exclaimed,  “  For  this 
Pll  present  you  to  the  West  Kirk  of  Greenock,  when  it  be¬ 
comes  vacant.”  The  church  referred  to  was  one  of  the  best 
livings  in  Scotland,  and  the  tutor,  doubtless,  thought  that 
a  promise  made  at  such  a  time  would  not  be  very  strictly 
respected  by  the  patron  when  sober.  Nevertheless,  when  a 
few  years  afterwards  the  living  fell  vacant,  he  went  to  the 
baronet’s  agent,  and  told  him  of  the  incident.  The  factor 
considered  for  some  time,  and  then  asked,  “  Was  he  drunk 
or  sober  when  he  made  the  promise  'i  ” 

“  I  fear  all  but  (juite  drunk,”  said  the  young  clergy¬ 
man. 

“  Then  you  are  sure  of  the  living,”  was  the  factor’s  reply, 

“  for  while  Sir - sometimes  is  oblivious  of  what  he  says 

when  he  is  sober,  he  is  sure  to  remember  everything  he 
says  when  drunk.” 

And  he  was  right,  for  the  reverend  toper  filled  the  pulpit. 
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and  drank  at  the  tables  of  the  hard-drinking  gentlemen  of 
West  Greenock  for  many  years  after. 

A  man  who  did  not  drink,  and  drink  hard  too,  was  apt 
to  be  thought  boorish,  and  had  as  little  chance  of  mingling 
in  the  convivial  society  of  the  district  he  lived  in  as  an 
Irish  gentleman  of  the  same  period  who  didn’t  “  blaze.” 
My  old  friend  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  a  clergyman  of 
his  acquaintance  who  was  utterly  shocked  when  adminis¬ 
tering  consolation  to  a  dying  Highland  chief|  to  be  asked 
if  there  “  was  any  whiskey  in  heaven.”  And  half  apolo¬ 
getically,  “  Ye  ken,  sir,  it’s  no  that  I  care  for  it,  but  it  looks 
weel  on  the  table.” 

The  drinking  propensity  of  the  age  was  not,  as  the 
Greenock  anecdote  will  have  told  the  reader,  limited  to 
jovial  farmers  and  lairds.  The  Church  was  in  no  way  back 
in  claiming  a  place  in  that  bibulous  age.  The  late  Very 
Reverend  Doctor  Baird,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  used  to  tell  a  story  to  the  ellect  that  in  his 
youth  he  was  officiating  in  a  distant  parish  for  the  clergy¬ 
man  who  was  then  absent  from  home.  In  the  evening  he 
dined  with  the  chief  proprietor,  and  while  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  before  dinner,  he  got  into  talk  with  another  of  the 
guests,  who  soon  discovered  that  they  had  a  common  friend 
in  Edinburgh.  This  accordingly-  was  a  new  bond  of 
friendship,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  that  Doctor 
Baird’s  newly  acquired  friend  —  who  happened  also  to  be 
a  clergyman  —  took  him  by  the  buttonhole  as  the  butler 
announced  dinner,  and  gravely  whispc-red,  “  Tak’  ma 
advice  and  bend  weel  into  the  Madi-ira  at  denner,  for  it’s 
deevelish  little  o’t  ye’ll  get  hereafter  I  ”  The  utmost  praise 
another  clergyman  of  the  same  period  would  assign  to  the 
French,  of  whom  he  had  had  a  most  wholesome  hatred, 
was,  “  Well,  well,”  in  a  forgiving  tone  of  voice,  “  there’s 
na’e  use  denying  the  bodies  brew  gude  drink ;  ”  and  as  ho 
sipped  another  glass  of  claret,  he  looked  around  as  if  he 
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ions  have  descended  from  the  educated  and  great  of  the 
land  to  another  stratum  of  society,  where  the  vice,  if 
deplorable,  is  more  to  be  excused.  Were  I  to  tell  all 
the  quaint  tales  of  old  Edinburgh  that  occur  to  me,  I  fear 
that  even  a  sederunt  of  the  St.  Andrew’s  Nine-Tumbler 
Club  would  be  insufficient.  One  more,  and  I  have  done. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  for  years  far  mto  it, 
there  was  no  more  popular  man  in  Edinburgh  society  than 
Doctor  Hope  —  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university. 
A  bachelor,  most  punctilious  in  his  dress,  and  abounding 
in  very  nicely  turned  jteriods  of  small  talk,  there  was  m 
man  more  in  favor  with  the  ladies  than  the  courtly  profes¬ 
sor.  Accordingly,  when  he  would  enter  the  “assembly” 
some  evening,  bowing  on  every  side,  the  band  would  strike 
up  (in  neat  allusion  to  his  blarney)  “  Hope  told  a  Flattering 
Tale,”  and  then  he  would  again  bow  in  profusion  on  every 
side,  quite  understanding  the  allusion  and  the  comitlimenu 
Just  about  that  period  there  was  a  furore  among  the  ladies 
of  the  modern  Athens  for  “higher  female  education”— a 
furore  which  has  in  these  latter  days  revived.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Doctor  Hope  was  importuned  by  his  female  friendi 
to  give  them  some  lectures  in  chemistry.  He  agreed,  but 
the  university  authorities  ruled  that  it  was  against  law  for 
ladies  to  pass  to  Doctor  Hope’s  laboratory  through  the  uni¬ 
versity  gates.  The  professor  was  not  long  in  overcoming 
this  difficulty,  for  he  had  a  window  which  opened  to  the 
street  (South  College  Street),  and  accordingly  through  it 
the  ladies  entered  his  lecture-room  for  a  whole  winter.  So 
successful  were  these  and  subsequent  courses  that  the  pro¬ 
fessor  accumulated  from  them  more  than  a  thousand 
pounds,  and,  quite  forgiving  the  university  senate  the  un¬ 
generous  trick  they  had  played  on  him  in  trying  to  stop 
the  course  of  lectures  from  which  the  money  was  derived, 
he  devoted  the  sum  to  founding  certain  Hope  scholarships 
in  chemistry  in  the  university.  Curiously  enough,  thrw 


ouvht  to  have  gained  much  credit  for  the  extreme  liberality  years  ago  one  of  these  was  won  by  a  young  lady  :  but  the 
of  his  sentiment.  Another  Highland  minisler  is  reported  senate,  who  had  permitted  her  to  attend  the  lectures,  ruled 


to  have  preached  a  sermon  against  evil  drinking  something 
after  the  following  strain,  onlv  I  have  toned  down  his 
(laelic  accent  somewhat.  “  Afa  freends,”  he  remarked, 
‘  dinna  *  aye  be  dram,  dram,  drammin’.  Of  coorse  ye  may 
tak’  a  dram  for  your  niornin’:  everybody  does  that  when 
he  gets  up  :  and  maybe  another  as  he  looks  up  the  sheep, 
and  ane  to  refresh  ye  when  ye  come  in.  Maist  folk  tak’ 
ane  at  breakfast  (1  myself  indeed  tak’  twa  for  my  stomach), 
and  he  canna  well  get  through  to  twelve  o’clock  without 
meeting  a  friend,  and  then  maist  folk  have  ane,  unless  in¬ 
deed  in  extraordinary  circumstances.  Of  course  ye’ll  hev 
aue  at  dinner,  and  maybe  a  settler  up  in  the  shape  o’  a 
snifter  in  the  afternooc.  At  supper  everybody  tak’s  a 
tumbler  o’  toddy,  or  may  be  twa,  unless  ye’ve  been  eatin’ 
haggis,  when  it’s  necessary  to  tak’  a  thimblefu’  of  gude 
Glenleevet,  and  afore  a  body  gangs  to  bed  they  tak’  ane,  or 
twa  tumblers  (1  myself  denna  sleep  without  it).  That’s  a’ 
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against  her  holding  the  emolument,  on  the  ground  that  no 
provision  was  made  for  a  woman  holding  it  I 

Jovial  parties  in  taverns  were  long  the  rule  in  old  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  are,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  still  in  vogue. 
In  those  days  they  were,  however,  quite  in  fashion.  The 
“  Noctes  Ambrosiiinte  ”  will  have  familiarized  most  of  the 
readers  of  this  article  with  the  intellectual  products  of  some 
of  them.  At  one  of  them  Doctor  Black  —  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  chemist  of  that  age  —  and  Doctor  Hutton,  the  founder 
of  the  Huttonian  School  of  Geological  Philosophy  (which 
still  holds  sway),  were  once  dining  together,  and  got  into 
a  most  philosophical  discussion  regarding  snails  as  an 
article  of  food.  No  doubt  the  hated  F rench  ate  them,  but 
still  why  should  they  be  worse  food  than  oysters  ?  were 
not  they  both  molluscs?  Finally  they  concluded  to  try 
them,  and  in  due  course  a  dish  of  snails  was  set  before 
each.  But  they  were  one  thing  and  philosophy  another, 
and  for  some  time  both  savants  pecked  about  the  dish,  not 


richt,*  friends,  but  for  ony  sake  dinna  be  aye  dram,  dram,  and  for  some  time  both  savants  pecked  about  the  dish,  not 

drammin’  1  ”  TTie  same  worthy  used  to  remark  that  making  much  way,  but  neither  liking  to  be  the  first  to 

“  Whiskey’s  a  bad  thing,”  and  then,  as  if  to  qualify  such  a  give  it  up.  Doctor  Black,  who  was  a  most  polite  man,  at 

dangerous  sentiment,  “  especially  bad  whiskey.”  fast  began  to  remark,  “  Doctor  Hutton,  don’t  you  think 

This  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  but  not  over  these  molluscs  are  just  a  little,  a  very  little  peculiar?” 

thirty  years  ago  (the  writer  did  not  require  the  aid  of  This  was  enough  for  the  now  thoroughly  disgusted  Hut- 
tlie  old  physician’s  memory  to  recall  this  anecdote  )  :  A  ton,  who  instantly  flung  them  from  him  with  the  exclama- 

certain  judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  whose  name  is  fa-  tion,  “  Peculiar !  d— d  peculiar,  d  -d  peculiar  1  ” 


certain  judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  whose  name  is  fa¬ 
mous  far  beyond  Edinburgh,  was  returning  late  one  night, 
or  early  one  morning,  from  a  jovial  party,  so  intoxicated 
that  he  could  not  find  his  own  house.  L^rd  R.  was  how¬ 
ever  not  a  man  to  be  put  out,  so  he  quietly  stepped  up  to  a 
watchman,  and  in  a  careless  tone  of  voice  inquired, — 

“  Honest  man,  could  ye  tell  me  where  Lord  R.  (mention¬ 
ing  his  own  name)  lives  ?  ” 

Phe  watchman  raised  his  lantern  to  the  face  of  the  in¬ 
quirer.  “  Why,  you  are  him  I  ” 

“  Ah  I  honest  man,  well  I  ken  that,”  was  the  careless 
reply ;  “  but  where  dol  live  ?  ” 

Happily  for  Scotland  these  drunken  days  are  over,  and 
though  she  stills  bears  the  reputation  of  being  by  no  means 
the  soberest  of  the  three  kingdoms,  yet  her  drunken  iash- 
>  Do  not.  >  Right. 


give  it  up.  Doctor  Black,  who  was  a  most  polite  man,  at 
last  began  to  remark,  “  Doctor  Hutton,  don’t  you  think 
these  molluscs  are  just  a  little,  a  very  little  peculiar  i  ” 
This  was  enough  for  the  now  thoroughly  disgusted  Hut¬ 
ton,  who  instantly  flung  them  from  him  with  the  exclama¬ 
tion,  “  Peculiar !  d— — d  peculiar,  d  -d  peculiar  1  ” 


tion,  “  Peculiar !  d - d  peculiar,  d  -d  peculiar  1  ” 

It  was  not  a  polished  expression,  but  it  was  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  age  and  the  man.  With  it  we  will  close  these 
reminiscences  of  the  old  doctors  of  Edinburgh  as  they 
lived  and  moved  across  the  old  jihysician’s  memory. 


PANEGYRICAL  CURIOSITIES. 

Bacon  held  that  princes  ought,  in  courtesy,  to  be  praised 
without  regard  to  their  deservings,  since,  by  investing  them 
with  all  possible  virtues,  their  panegyrists  showed  them 
what  they  should  be.  If  the  end  justified  the  means,  and 
if  flatterers  could  be  credited  with  such  good  intentions,  the 
philosopher’s  dictum  might  perhaps  he  accepted ;  bnt  we 
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fe»r  we  should  indei-d  1h!  flatterin'^  the  flatterers  in  believ¬ 
ing  them  to  be  actuated  by  so  unimpeachable  a  motive  as  | 
tlut  of  teaching  the  objects  of  their  praise  to  what  perfec¬ 
tion  they  ought  to  aspire.  VVhen  Capgrave  lauded  the  un-  j 
fortunate  hope  of  Henry  II.  as  a  prince  brave  as  Hector, 
jhrewd  as  Julius  Cmsar,  stron*;  as  Achilles,  handsome  as  . 
Paris,  and  good  as  Augustus,  the  outrageous  comparison  ' 
could  not  have  served  as  an  incentive,  seeing  the  prince 
iras  drowned  generations  before  his  praiser  was  born.  In  ' 
this  instance,  however,  flattery  could  bring  no  favor,  and 
JO  far  the  chronicler  rose  superior  to  his  tribe,  who  eschew  j 
praising  dead  men  as  unprofitable  work.. 

Of  all  English  sovereigns,  Elix.abeth,  James,  and  Charles  ' 
11.  — three  monarchs  having  nothing  but  their  kingship  in  ' 
common  —  were  the  most  l)erhymed  and  Impraised.  Of  i 
these  three  the  first  named  was  the  most  fortunate,  rejoic-  | 
in®  in  such  courtiers  as  Leicester  and  Hatton,  Harrington,  | 
Mid  Raleigh;  while  poets  like  Drayton,  Spender,  and  j 
Shakespeare  hymned  her  praise  abroad.  Spenser  sang  of  j 
his  royal  mistress’s  angel  face  ;  Drayton  wrote,  — 

Of  silver  was  her  forehead  high  ; 

Her  hrows  two  bows  of  ebony. 

Her  tresses  trussed  were  to  behold 
Frizzled  and  fine  in  fringed  gold. 

Two  lips  wrought  out  of  ruby  rock, 

Like  leaves  to  shut  and  to  unlock  ; 

As  portal  door  to  princes’  chamber, 

A  golden  tongue  in  mouth  of  amber. 

Her  eyes,  God  wot,  what  stuff  they  are  ! 

I  durst  be  sworn  each  is  a  star,  I 

As  clear  apd  bright  as  wout  to  guide  I 

The  pilot  in  his  winter  tide.  j 

Sir  John  Davies  ranji  the  changes  upon  his  queen’s  beauty,  j 
wisdom,  wit,  virtue,  justice,  and  magnanimity  in  six-and- 
twenty  admirable  .specimens  of  acrostic  verse,  declaring  in  ! 
one  of  his  hymns  to  Astrea,  — 

Right  glad  iim  I  that  1  now  live,  ' 

E’en  in  those  days  whereto  you  give 
Great  happiness  and  glory. 

If  after  you  I  should  be  born. 

No  doubt  I  should  my  birthday  scorn, 

Admiring  your  sweet  story  ! 

Shakespeare’s  exquisite  compliment  and  magnificent  eulo-  ' 
gium  are  too  familiar  to  need  more  than  naming.  Fuller 
rowed  if  jewels  had  just  cause  to  be  proud,  it  was  with 
Elizabeth’^  wearing  them.  North,  dedicating  his  Plutarch 
to  her,  said  :  “  This  book  is  no  book  for  your  M.yesty,  who 
are  meeter  to  be  the  chief  story  than  a  student  therein,  and 
can  better  understand  it  in  Greek  than  any  man  can  imi¬ 
tate  it  in  English ;  ”  and  there  was  a  world  of  admiration  I 
in  Pope  Sixtus’  remark,  “  She  is  a  big-head,  that  tpieen. 
Could  I  have  espoused  her,  what  a  breed  of  great  princes 
we  might  have  harl !  " 

Queen  Bess  understoo'l  her  people  well,  and  in  setting 
the  excellent  precedent  of  making  royal  progresses  through 
the  kingdom,  was  prompted  as  mutrh  by  a  wise  policy  as 
by  personal  liking  for  public  shows  and  ceremonious  merry- 
naking.  These  excursions  afforded  immense  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  panegyrical  loyalty  towards  the  great 
queen,  who  lost  no  occasion  to  declare  she  valued  her  peo¬ 
ple’s  love  above  all  earthly  things,  a  loyalty  that  tqsked 
itself  to  invent  complimentary  epimets,  welcoming  its  idol 
*8  its  dainty  darling,  its  peerless  pearl,  the  honor  of  her 
kind,  the  most  perfect  paragon,  the  prince  of  God’s  elect,  | 
the  flower  of  grace,  the  jewel  of  the  world,  the  light  of  the  j 
realm,  the  special  sprout  of  fame,  and  the  finger  of  the  | 
Lord.  I 

If  James  failed  to  stir  Englishmen  into  extravagance. 
My  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  praise  on  the  part  of  his 
MW  subjects  were  amply  made  up  by  his  old  ones,  the  first 
^e  he  visited  Scotland  after  donning  the  British  crown. 
Dsxzled  by  beholding  the  true  phnenix,  the  bright  star  of 
*he  northern  firmament,  the  ueputy-clerk  of  Edinburgh  i 
assured  his  king  that  the  very  hills  and  groves,  accustomed  | 
to  be  refreshed  with  the  dew  <»f  his  presence,  had,  in  his 
absence,  refused  to  put  on  their  wonted  apparel,  and  with  ! 


pale  looks  besjMjke  their  misery  at  his  departure  from  the 
land  ;  but  found  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  pos'terity 
would  bless  God  for  giving  their  forefathers  a  king  .as  up¬ 
right  as  David,  as  wise  as  Solomon,  and  .as  go<lly  a.s  Josiah. 

Master  Robert  Murray  of  Sterling  asked  what  heart  would 
not  break  for  the  absence  of  so  well-beloved  a  prince ;  a 
prince  whose  many,  many  writings  would  in  ancient  days 
have  been  preserved  in  gold  and  cedar,  as  surely  as  they 
were  destined  to  wrestle  with  and  overcome  Time  ;  a  prince 
whose  liberality  was  known  even  to  the  antipodes.  The 
spokesman  of  the  citizens  of  Perth  vowed,  while  the  sun¬ 
shine  oi'  their  beauty  was  away,  they  sat  like  so  many 
gyrasoles  ”  languishing  in  the  shades  of  darkness,  but 
that,  having  him  among  them  once  more,  they  could  like 
so  many  lizards  delight  themselves  in  the  light  of  his  gra-  { 

cious  countenance.  Paisley  dubbed  James  the  peculiar 
Phmbus  of  the  western  world ;  and  Dumfries  rejoiced  at  j 

the  coming  of  “  our  Solomon,”  under  whose  sceptre  the  ] 

white  and  red  crosses  were  proportionately  interlaced,  the  I 

lion  and  leopard  drew  in  an  equal  yoke,  and  the  most  hon¬ 
orable  orders  of  the  Thistle  and  the  Garter  marched  to-  i 

ether.  Sir  .John  Beaumont  lauded  James,  not  only  for 
is  rare  invention,  ready  elocution,  and  solid  judgment,  but 
also  for  his  care  for  the  English  language,  leading  the  law-  | 

less  poets  of  the  time  to  smoother  cadences  and  exacter  j 

rhymes ;  and  when  he  died,  some  one  wrote,  — 

Heaven  his  Star-chamber  is,  and  we  know  all, 

He’s  gone  from  Theobald’s  to  Jove’s  Whitehall. 

There’s  in  the  Zodiac  one  more  sign  placed, 

With  thirteen  buckles  is  heaven’s  girdle  graced  ; 

The  sign  of  Leo  which  he  6are  in’s  crest 
Doth  add  a  Leo  Major  to  the  rest ! 

James’s  promising  boy,  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  had  ' 

alrea'ly  been  elevated  to  the  skies  :  — 

Lo  1  where  he  shineth  yonder, 

A  fixed  star  in  heaven  ; 

Whose  motion  here  came  under 
None  of  your  planets  seven. 

If  that  the  moon  should  tender 
The  sun  her  love,  and  marry. 

They  both  would  not  engender 
So  great  a  star  as  Harry  ! 

Ben  Jonson’s  allih'rative  description  of  the  First  Charles 
as  the  best  ol  monarchs,  masters,  and  men,  comprehen¬ 
sive  its  it  is,  sounds  mean  praise  beside  the  extraordinary 
panegyrics  of  which  the  Merry  Monarch  was  the  subject. 

After  extolling  Cromwell  tor  giving  England  peace  and 
empire  too,  and  restoring  her  to  her  old  place  among 
nations.  Waller  welcomed  the  king. home  ag.ain  as  the 
bringer  back  of  the  exiles  Faith,  Law,  Justice,  Piety,  and 
Truth.  Even  after  Charles  had  shown  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  the  mob  of  patronage-seekers  diil  not  hesitate 
to  call  him  Gotl’s  pattern  to  mankind,  and  to  hint  that 
while  he  blessed  the  earth  there  was  small  need  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  Even  the  frail  partners  of  his  pleasures  were  in¬ 
vested  with  every  virtue  under  the  sun  ;  and  when  an  Ot¬ 
way  could  stoop  thus  ignobly,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a 
versifier  like  Duke  gravely  writing  :  — 

Was  ever  prince  like  him  to  mortals  given. 

So  much  the  joy  of  earth  and  care  of  heaven  ? 

Beloved  and  loving,  with  such  virtues  graced. 

As  might  on  common  heads  a  crown  have  placed  ! 

How  skilled  in  all  the  mysteries  of  state  ! 

How  fitted  to  sustain  an  empire’s  weight ! 

How  quick  to  Know  —  how  ready  to  advise. 

How  timely  to  prevent —  how  more  than  senates  wise ! 

His  mercy  knew  no  Ixtunds  of  time  or  place  I 
His  reign  was  one  continued  act  of  grace. 

Good  'Titus  could,  but  Charles  could  never  say. 

Of  all  his  royal  life  he  lost  a  day. 

Marvell  himself  might  have  owned  the  above  lines,  they 
are  so  exquisitely  satirical,  but  he  would  not  have  finished 
by  sending  Charles  to  heaven,  to  be 

Welcomed  by  all  kind  spirits  and  saints  above. 

Who  see  themselves  in  him,  and  their  own  likeness  love! 
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A  collection  of  English  panewrics  of  royal  personages 
would  fill  enough  volumes  to  make  a  library,  but  it  would 
be  a  library  of  very  tough  reading ;  although  comicalities 
would  crop  up  here  and  there,  such  as  the  effusion  of  Wes¬ 
ley’s  clerk  :  — 

King  William  has  come  home,  come  home; 

King  William  home  is  come  ; 

Therefore  let  us  together  sing 
The  hymn  that’s  called  Te  D’um  I 

Panegyric  sometimes  takes  an  amusingly  awkward  shape. 
General  McClellan’s  feelings  must  have  been  of  a  mixed 
order  at  hearing  himself  saluted  with,  “  General,  I  have 
long  desired  to  meet  you ;  I  always  Itelieved  that  you  man¬ 
aged  the  army  as  well  as  you  knew  how  1  ’  though  he 
shook  hands  with  the  perpetrator  of  the  unconscious  sar¬ 
casm.  The  writer  of  i,  biographical  article  in  a  magazine, 
desiring,  as  biographers  usually  do,  to  magnify  his  subject 
in  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  told  them  his  hero  had,  ere  he 
reached  man’s  estate,  achieved  a  certain  status  as  orator 
and  author.”  Unfortunately,  he  felt  impelled  to  explain 
that  “  he  had  spoken  at  the  Manchester  Atbenmum,  and 
had  written  a  five-act  tragedy  which  had  been  ”  —  Acted? 
Oh  no  —  “privately  printed.”  The  old  Scotchwoman  who 
termed  De  Quincey  “a  body  ui’  an  awful  sicht  o’  words,” 
showed  a  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  Opium-eater,  in  de¬ 
claring  he  would  make  a  grand  preacher,  although  “  a 
hantle  o’  the  folk  wadna  ken  what  he  was  drivin’  at.” 
This,^  however,  was  high  praise  couipured  with  that  meted 
to  Wordsworth  by  the  ancient  Uydal  dame,  when  some  one 
asked  her  what  kind  of  tv  man  the  poet  was :  “  Oh,  in- 
drcd,  he  is  canny  enough  at  times,  and  though  he  goes 
booing  his  pottery  through  the  woods,  he  wilt  now  and  then 
say,  ‘How  do  you  do,  Nanny  ?  ’  as  sensible  as  you  and  me.” 
Nanny  might  have  paired  off  with  die  old  family  nurse  at 
iSelborne,  who,  speaking  of  the  great  naturalist  who  has 
made  the  place  so  dear  to  all  lovers  of  nature,  said  :  “  He 
was  a  still,  quiet  body  f  there  wasn’t  a  bit  o’  harm  in  him, 
there  wasn’t  indeed  I  ”  Still  better  and  worse  was  the 
eulogium  passed  upon  the  “  Ladies  of  Llangollen,”  as  they 
were  called :  “  I  must  say,  after  all,  they  was  very  char¬ 
itable  and  cantankerous ;  they  did  a  deal  of  good  and 
never  forgave  an  injury.” 

Shakespeare  aflbrds  us  two  good  examples  of  what  may 
be  termed  depreciatory  panegyric.  Benedick,  spite  of  his 
protest,  pressed  by  Claudio  to  praise  his  lady-love.  Hero, 
satisfies  his  friend  and  his  conscience  with :  “  Metbinks  she 
is  too  low  for  a  high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and 
too  little  fur  a  great  praise ;  only  this  commendation  I  can 
afford  her,  that  were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  un¬ 
handsome  ;  and  being  do  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like 
her.”  Delicacy  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Falstaff 
speaking  his  mind  about  Poins,  and  thus  he  sums  up  the 
merits  of  the  absent  Ned  :  “  He  plays  at  quoits  well ; 
and  eats  conger  and  fennel ;  and  drinks  off  candles’ 
ends  fur  flapp’d  dragon ;  and  rides  the  wild  mare  with 
the  boys  ;  and  jumps  upon  joint-stools  ;  and  swears  with 
a  good  grace ;  and  wears  his  boots  very  smooth,  like 
unto  the  sign  of  the  leg ;  and  breeds  no  bate  with  telling 
of  discreet  stories ;  and  such  other  gambol  faculties  he  has, 
that  show  a  weak  mind  in  an  able  body.”  The  biographer 
of  that  passionless  creature  of  science,  Henry  Cavendish, 
writes  of  him  :  “  An  intellectual  head  thinking,  a  pair  of 
wonderful  acute  eyes  observing,  and  a  pair  of  very  skilful 
hands  experimenting  or  recording,  are  all  that  1  can  real¬ 
ize.”  The  epitaph  on  the  gravestone  of  Basset,  a  Sussex 
sexton  and  parish  clerk,  describes  him  as  one  “  whose 
melody  was  warbled  forth  as  if  he  had  been  thumped  on 
the  back  with  a  stone.”  Unequalled  in  severity  stands 
Cato’s  praise  of  Caesar  as  the  first  sober  man  who  ha<l  ever 
made  it  his  business  to  ruin  his  country.  But  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines,  addressed  to  a  disdainful  beauty,  are  sufficiently 
bitter,  in  all  conscience  :  — 

Your  breast  is  heaped  like  mountain  snows, 

Your  check  is  like  a  blushing  rose, 

Your  eyes  arc  block  as  ripened  sloes. 

Like  dianiumU  do  they  glitter. 


I  I  do  not  flatter  like  a  fool  — 

I  The  diiijiiond  is  a  cutting  tool, 

1  The  rose  is  thorny,  snow  is  cool, 

I  And  sloes  are  very  bitter. 

\  This  is  neatly  put,- but  not  more  neatly  than  La  Bruvere’t 
i  criticism  of  Montaigne’s  critics.  In  a  couple  of  sentences 
I  he  manages  to  set  forth  the  excellences  of  the  great  essayist 
!  and  the  faults  of  his  detractors:  ••  One  of  them  thinks  too 
little  to  taste  an  author  who  thinks  a  great  deal ;  and  the 
other  thinks  too  subtilely  to  be  pleascil  with  what  is  natural." 

The  Venetians  paid  down  six  thousand  gold  crowns  to 
Jacopo  Sannazaro  for  half  a  dozen  lines  glurifyin<r  their 
city,  whereof  Evelyn  gives  this  translation  :  —  ” 

Neptune  saw  Venice  on  the  Adric  stand, 

Firm  ns  a  rock,  and  all  the  sea  command. 

“  Thinkst  thou,  O  .Jove  !  ”  said  he,  “  Rome  will  excel  ? 

Or  that  proud  cliff,  whence  false  'rarpeia  fell  ? 

Grant  Tiber  best  —  view  both  —  and  you  will  say 
That  men  did  those,  gods  these  foundations  lay  !  ” 

Sannazaro  was  well  paid ;  so,  too,  was  the  jtoet  who 
received  six  hundred  crowns  from  bald-ptited  Queen 
Stratonice  for  comparing  the  color  of  her  hair  to  the  hue 
of  the  marigold.  But  our  own  Addison  did  still  better 
than  either,  since  he  won  his  Commissionership  of  .\ppeal8 
I  by  a  single  line,  likening  Marlborough  at  Blenheim  to  an 
angel  riding  a  whirlwind  and  directing  the  storm  —  surely 
the  most  profitable  simile  that  ever  came  into  an  author’s 
head.  After  all,  Addison’s  high-flown  compliment  was  not 
so  great  a  one  as  that  won  by  Louis  XlV.’s  fortunate  com¬ 
mander,  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  whp  never  made  a  cam- 
jtaign  without  achieving  a  victory  important  enough  to  be 
blazoned  on  the  walls  of  the  great  church  of  Paris,  and  so 
earned  the  honorable  nickname  from  his  countrymen  of  Le 
Tapissier  de  Notre  Dame.  A  happy  bit  of  panegyric,  too, 
was  the  complaint  of  the  Frenchwoman  upon  the  death  of 
the  Lutheran,  Marshal  Saxe,  that  it  was  vexatious  to  think 
they  could  not  sing  a  De  Profundis  for  the  man  who  had 
so  often  compelled  them  to  sing  Te  Deum.  Nor  need  a 
hrave  man  l)e  ashamed  if  he  receives  no  higher  praise  than 
that  implied  in  William  lll.’s  retort,  when  the  friends  of 
an  officer  represented  the  extraordinary  danger  of  the 
service  he  had  been  ap{)ointed  to  perform  :  “  Well,  then, 
send  for  honest  Benbow.” 

Grief  too  deep  for  words  may  yet  say  much.  With  all 
the  wealth  of  language  at  .his  command,  Goethe  could  not 
have  said  more  in  his  dead  wife’s  praise  than  when  he 
wrote  to  Zitter,  “  When  1  tell  thee,  thou  rough  and  sorely- 
tried  son  of  earth,  that  my  dear  little  wife  has  left  me,  thou 
wilt  know  what  it  means.”  The  wife  of  the  victor  of  Blen¬ 
heim,  although  she  did  not  scruple  to  vex  her  lord,  even  to 
cutting  off  the  tresses  he  loved  so  well,  was  quite  alive  to 
his  merits.  When  a  friend  remarked  that  her  worst  ene¬ 
mies  had  never  ventured  to  insinuate  aught  against  her 
wifely  fidelity,  old  Sarah  replied  there  was  no  credit  in 
being  true  in  her  case,  seeing  she  had  for  her  husband  the 
handsomest,  the  most  accomplished,  the  bravest  man  in 
!  Europe.  Another  proud  wife,  who  was  always  sounding 
j  her  husband’s  praises,  extorted  from  Swift,  whose  pen  was 
I  seldom  used  for  such  a  pur|K)se,  one  of  the  most  ex(iuisite 
tributes  ever  commanded  by  a  woman  :  — 

I  ,  You  always  are  making  a  god  of  your  spouse, 

I  But  that  neither  reason  nor  conscience  allows; 

I  Perhaps  you  may  think  it  in  gratitude  due, 

I  And  you  adore  him  because  he  adores  you. 

Your  argument’s  weak  —  and  so  you  will  find  — 

For  you,  by  this  rule,  must  adore  all  mankind  I 

Ben  Jonson’s  well-known  epitaph  on  Sidney’s  sister, 
Pembroke’s  mother,  the  lines  just  quoted,  and  the  expres¬ 
sive  saying,  “  To  have  loved  her  was  a  liberal  education, 
are  probably  the  three  finest  examples  of  gallant  panegyric 
in  the  language.  Quin’s  after-thought  was  a  happy  one, 
when,  after  telling  Lady  Berkeley  she  looked  as  blooming 
as  the  Spring,  he  remembered  the  season  was  anything  but 
a  bright  one,  and  added  :  “  I  wish  the  Spring  would  look 
I  like  your  ladyship.”  The  sight  of  L.  E.,L.’8  pretty  faM 
1  came  like  a  shock  to  Hogg,  who  had  abused  her  terribly 
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#heD''Vcr  he  had  a  chance,  and  made  Idiii  exclaim,  re-  i  is  for  walkin;^  into  her  afTeetions  at  oncest.  Nothin’  dam- 
ntantly,  “  f^h,  dear !  1  hae  writteti  and  thocht  inony  a  '  ages  a  gal  or  a  preacher  like  overpraise.  A  ho-s  is  one  of 
^tter  thing  about  ye,  but  I’ll  do  sae  nae  inair ;  I  diilna  the  onliest  things  in  natur’  that  is  helpet  by  it.” 
think  ye’d  been  sae  bonny  1  ”  > 

Actors  and  singers  come  in  lor  some  odd  lorius  of  jtraise.  . - - — = 

On  the  death  of  Richard  Burbage,  Middleton,  the  drain- 

rtijt, wrote,—  GERMAN  NOVELISTS. 


Death  interposing  Burbage,  and  their  staying,  k*??*  al»ve  by  8orap.s  from  foreign  sources  ;  Poe- 

Hath  made  a  visible  eclipse  of  playing.  ;  try  and  Art  utterly  destitute  of  vigor;  Music  grown  de- 

i  generate  ;  Literature  a  sickly  romanticism  devoid  of  any 
Or.  Uelany,  carried  away  by  Mrs.  Cibber’s  singing  in  the  '  originality ;  the  national  language  culpably  neglected,  disfig- 
iltfsidh,  started  up,  and  cried  out ;  “  Woman,  thy  sins  be  '  ured  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  and  in  its  turn 
torniven  thee!”  a  testimony  to  her  power  the  fair  singer  disfiguring  German  modes  of  thouglit  and  the  German 
would  probably  gladly  have  dispensed  with.  George  II.  nature:”  such  is  the  picture  of  motlern  intellectual  and 
was  so  impressed  by  Macklin’s  Shylock,  that,  upon  Sir  .  artistic  Germany  presented  by  a  Gennan  of  no  mean  an- 
Robert  Walpole  expressing  a  wish  it  were  possible  to  in-  thority. 

vfut  a  means  of  frightening  the  House  of  Commons,  the  !  Biit  is  the  picture  a  correct  one  ?  It  is  not.  It  is  the 
king  asked  him  if  he  could  not  send  the  membt'rs  to  see  j  passionate  cry  of  an  idealist  wning  from  him  by  the  pangs 
that  Irishman  play  Shakespeare’s  Jew !  Kitty  Clive,  in  ]  of  an  over-quick  and  unsatisfied  instinct  of  perfection, 
rery  vexation,  swore  Garrick  could  act  a  gridiron.  Byron  '  For  in  good  sooth  modern  German  literature  is  the  finest 
compared  witnessing  Kean’s  performances  to  reading  ■  in  the  world.  When  the  mind,  worn  and  jaded  by  the 
Shakes|)eare  by  lightning.  Johnson  termed  Foote  the  :  wearisome  stage-tricks  of  English  sensationalism  or  the 
most  irrepressible  fellow  in  the  world  :  “  When  you  have  i  labored  glitter  of  French  parado.x,  turns  to  this  literature 
driven  him  into  a  corner,  and  think  you  are  sure  of  him,  he  for  relief  and  refreshment,  the  feeling  is  almost  as  when 
runs  between  your  legs  or  jumps  over  your  head,  and  makes  I  one  enters  some  placid  haven  after  long  buffeting  by  the 
lus  escape.”  _  |  storms  f)f  ocean.  Here  there  is  nothing  forced,  nothing 

The  surest  way  of  obtaining  jmaise  to  one’s  taste  is  to  |  tricky,  nothing  meretricious.  The  atmosphere  is  one  of 
praise  one’s  self.  Chateaubriand  adu[)ted  what  may  be  i  philosophic  calm.  There  is  a  liberty  of  thought  and  a 
called  the  comparative  method,  with  the  complacent  con-  j  freshness  of  sentiment  to  which  the  purely  English  reader 
ceit  characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  contriving  to  make  is  a  stran<rer. 


himself  out  superior  to  both  Milton  and  Byron.  “Milton,” 
wrote  he,  “served  Cromwell,  1  combated  Napoleon;  he 
attacked  kings,  I  defended  them  ;  he  hoped  nothing  from 
their  parijon,  1  have  not  reckoned  upon  their  gratitude. 


Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  contrast  far  to  seek.  As  every 
writer  reflects  unconsciously  the  spirit  of  his  age,  so  does 
he  reflect  the  spirit  of  his  country  and  its  institutions.  In 
England  life  is  swift,  busy,  practical.  Amid  the  seething 


Now  that  In  both  our  countries  monarchy  is  declining  to  its  i  strife  of  ^lolitical  parties  and  the  clash  of  a  hundred  reli<» 


end,  Milton  and  1  have  no  jiolitical  tpiestions  to  squabble 
about.”  Then,  after  pointing  out  certain  coincidences  in  his 
career  and  that  of  Byron,  he  observes  that  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  lives  was  that  Byron’s  had  not  been  mixed  up 
with  such  im|X>rtant  events  as  his  own.  When  somebody 
congratulated  Gilpin  upon  the  fact  that,  while  all  other 
callings  were  over-crowded,  there  were  but  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  landscape  gardeners,  he  quietly  answered,  “  No, 
then*  is  only  one  !  ”  A  greater  man  than  the  self- believing 
gardener  had  an  equal  idea  of  his  superiority  over  his  com¬ 
peers.  Wordsworth,  Hogg,  and  some  other  poets  of  more 
or  less  renown,  met  one  evening  at  Christopher  North’s. 
A  brilliant  rainliowdrew  them  out  of  doors,  and  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  vowed  the  beautiful  bow  was  displayed  in  honor 


ionisms,  the  truth,  when  spoken  at  all,  must  always  be 
spoken  controversially.  The  poet,  the  novelist,  cannot  de¬ 
tach  himself  from  the  influence  of  party  and  of  creed. 
Hence  anything  largely  objective  is  from  the  outset  impos¬ 
sible.  The  author  who  should  write  for  all  time  panders 
to  some  popular  prejudice,  and  sacrifices  to  the  interests  of 
party  what  was  meant  for  the  edification  of  humanity. 
It  is  the  onlooker  who  sees  most  of  the  game  of  life.  But 
the  English  writer  has  no  patience  to  look  on ;  tie  must 
needs  mingle  in  the  strife.  His  views  are,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  narrow,  prejudiced,  su'ojective. 

It  is  not  so  in  Germany.  There  a  difference  in  climate 
and  in  institutions  has  engendered  a  habit  of  thought 
calmer,  broader,  more  objective.  Centuries  of  despotism. 


ol  the  assemblage  of  so  many  poets.  Some  little  while  I  in  excluding  the  burgher  from  the  arena  of  politics,  have 


liter  he  heard  Wordsworth  mutter  to  himself,  “Poets, 
poets  1  What  does  the  fellow  mean  ‘i  Where  are  they  ?  ” 
Much  more  modest  was  Sir  John  Denham  when  begging 
Charles  II.  to  spare  the  life  of  George  Wither,  on  the  plea 
that,  if  Wither  were  exetuted,  he.  Sir  John,  would  be  the 
worst  poet  in  England.  When  Dr.  Parr,  captivated  by 
Enkine’s  conversational  cleverness,  called  out  to  him, 
“  My  lord,  I  mean  to  write  your  epitaph !  ”  the  scholar 
was,  by  implication,  complimenting  himself  quite  as  much 
>a  Ersk^ne,  who  capped  the  doctor’s  flattering  announce¬ 
ment  with,  “  It  is  a  temptation  to  commit  suicide  !  ”  Parr 


led  him  to  think  deeply  and  dispassionately.  The  vulgar 
excitement  of  the  vestry  or  the  polling-booth,  which  de¬ 
lights  the  energetic  Engli.shman,  has  few  attractions  for 
his  more  'contemplative  cousin.  The  latter  regards  these 
things  —  nay,  life  itself  —  as  much  as  possible  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  —  from  an  outside  point  of  observation.  To  him 
they  are  proper  subjects  for  philosophic  or  artistic  consid¬ 
eration,  not  things  to  flush  his  cheek  with  a  sense  of  grati¬ 
fied  ambition,  or  to  turn  it  pale  with  disappointed  hope. 
He  is  well  content  to  stand  with  folded  arms  ufton  tne 
bank  and  watch  with  curious  eyes  the  stream  of  human 


WM  vain  enough  to  swallow  the  ^lawyer’s  extravagant  com-  |  life  sweep  by  in  swift  effulgence. 


sliment;  but,  as  a  rule,  overpraise  damages  its  subject. 
Wisely  does  Sam  Slick  say  :  “  If  you  want  a  son  nol  to  fall 
in  love  with  any  splendiferous  gal,  praise  her  up  to  the 
ikies;  call  her  an  angel ;  say  she  is  a  whole  horse  team,  and 
itofse  to  spare,  and  all  that.  The  moment  the  critter  sees 
iter  he  is  a  little  grain  disappointed,  and  says,  ‘  Well, 
•he’s  handsome,  that’s  a  fact ;  but  not  so  very,  very  ever- 
lutin',  after  all  1  ’  Then  he  criticizes  her.  Her  foot  is  too 
thica  in  the  instep,  her  elbow-bone  is  sharp,  she  rouges,  is 
iffected,  and  so  on ;  and  the  more  you  oppo<e  him  the 
more  be  abuses  her,  till  he  swears  she  ain’t  hantlsume  at 
*11.  Say  nothing  to  him,  and  he  is  spoony  over  head  and 
in  a  minute.  He  sees  all  lieautie.s  and  no  defects,  and 


In  virtue  of  this  artistic  objectivity  the  German  novelist 
writes  simply  and  naturally,  without  effort  and  without 
constraint.  It  is  true  that  this  very  freedom  of  motion 
leads  him  at  times  to  wrire  carelessly  and  clumsily,  whilst, 
occasionally,  from  sheer  excess  of  thought,  his  style  be¬ 
comes  cloudy,  tedious,  and  turgid. 

But  in  the  main  his  writing  comes,  as  all  true  writing 
must  come,  straight  from  the  heart.  He  does  not,  like  the 
Frenchman,  set  his  invention  on  the  rack  to  originate 
some  fresh  pha.se  of  quintessential  vice.  He  does  not,  like 
the  ever-practical  Englishman,  construct  a  novel  as  a  Chi¬ 
naman  fabricates  a  puzzle,  and  sacrifice  all  else  to  the  wea¬ 
risome  ingenuity  of  a  perfect  plot  Above  all,  he  does  not 
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mutilate  eternal  emotions  on  the  Procrustean  couch  of  '  modatinsr.  Proud,  angular,  self-sullitient,  he  can  neviiTiT 
u,.  _ _ _ _ _ *  r.  r _ _ . .  i _  “'•er  d« 


modern  conventionality.  He  does  not  write  with  the  fear 
of  moral  censorship  before  his  eves.  He  has  no  dread 
of  Mrs.  Grundy.  He  dares,  without  malice  on  the  one 
hand  or  extenuation  on  the  other,  to  reflect  Nature  as  man¬ 
ifested  either  in  virtue  or  in  vice. 

Hence  the  ripe  glory  of  German  bellelettristic  literature. 
Hence  the  magic  <^arm  that  it  exercises  over  philosophic 
and  poetic  minds  in  all  countries.  To  read  a  German 
novel  in  the  original  is  a  real  and  healthy  recreation. 


content  to  form  a  note  in  some  vast  harmony  —  to  sacrifice 
himself  to  Beauty,  and  become  a  congruous  part  of  some 
artistic  cosmos. 

Hence  there  is  in  England  Genius,  but  very  little  Art 
Against  the  latter  all  influences  combine.  A  cheerless 
climate,  a  creed  of  bloodless  negations,  a  petty  conventiun. 
alism  which  strives  to  strangle  all  natural  instincts  in  the 
birth,  above  all,  the  degraded  spirit  of  hucksterism  — these 
and  similar  causes  are  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 


Lacking,  in  great  measure,  that  element  of  coarse  excite-  I  the  almost  utter  absence  of  the  art-instinct.  I  speak  not 
ment,  which  has  made  the  reading  of  English  novels  little  |  of  the  rari  nanles —  of  the  little  throng  of  warmer-blooded 
better  than  a  kind  of  semi-intellectual  dram-drinking,  it  re-  esoterics.  I  speak  of  the  English  people  as  a  whole,  and  1 
gales  the  mind  with  a  catholic  philosophy,  and  holds  up  to  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  have  absolutely 
Nature  a  mirror  purged  of  pettiness  and  prejudice  and  no  relish  for  Art  —  that  they  are  ignorant  of  its  e.<sential 
cant.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  he  who  has  once  rev-  characteristics  —  that,  through  non-use  or  misuse  duriuir 
elled  in  this  rich  banquet  can  scarce  contemplate,  without  successive  generations,  the  organ  by  which  alone  they 
positive  disgust,  the  superficial  philosophy,  the  mechanical  could  appreciate  it  has  lost  its  power  of  functionin''. 
artifice,  the  garish  transformation  scenes,  which  too  often  Lord  l.,ytton,l  for  example,  lavish  the  rich  treasures  of  bis 
go  to  compose  a  modern  English  r  ovel.  ripe  artistic  knowledge  on  such  a  work  as  “The  Last  Bays 

No  doubt,  in  point  of  mere  mechanism,  the  English  of  Pompeii,”  and  it  will  be  read  at  the  last,  not  for  its  art, 

novel  is  superior  to  all  others.  What  is  technically  called  but  for  its  interest.  All  the  harmony  of  its  proportions^ 

“  construction  ”  here  attains  its  ultimate  perfection.  In  all  the  exquisite  finish  of  its  details,  all  the  classic  i^rrace  of 

this  respect  the  novels  of  Miss  Braddon  and  Mr.  Wilkie  its  ornamentation,  are  thrown  away  upon  the  Englisirreader. 
Collins  leave  nothing  to  desire.  But,  after  all,  mechanism  True,  he  plo<ls  through  the  book  with  pluck  and  persever- 


esoterics.  1  speak  of  the  English  people  as  a  whole,  and  1 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  have  absolutely 
no  relish  for  Art  —  that  they  are  ignorant  of  its  essential 
characteristics  —  that,  through  non-use  or  misuse  duriuir 
successive  generations,  the  organ  by  which  alone  they 
could  appreciate  it  has  lost  its  power  of  functionin''.  I^t 
Lord  ].<ytton,l  for  example,  lavish  the  rich  treasures  of  his 
ripe  artistic  knowledge  on  such  a  work  as  “  The  Last  Bays 
of  Pompeii,”  and  it  will  be  read  at  the  last,  not  for  its  art, 


is  not  Art.  A  chess-automaton  may  excite  our  wonder, 
but  a  Guido-head  stirs,  with  its  sweet  force  of  ideal  beauty, 
the  most  sluggish  nature  to  its  depths.  Nay,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  construction  can  lie  so  perfect  as  to  be¬ 
come  unnatural  and,  theretbre,  inartistic. 

For  what  is  Art?  Is  it  not  the  simple,  loyal,  loving  re- 


True,  he  plofls  through  the  book  with  pluck  and  persever¬ 
ance,  but  it  is  onlv  because  he  is  sustained  by  the  hope 
that,  with  luck,  he  may  soon  light  on  an  aliduction,  ur  revel 
in  the  moist  horrors  of  a  murder. 

And  so  it  is  in  everything.  The  shop  fronts  arc  defiled 
with  the  vulgarities  of  chromo-lithograph,  and  the  hap¬ 
less  w-ayfarer,  driven  indoors  by  stress  of  coloring,  finds  too 


production  of  Nature  ?  Not  necessarily  the  reproduction  often  that  he  has  escaped  this  torture  of  the  eyes,  only 
..r  u...  „r  i - 1  _ i  _  •  i  _  _ ‘  ^  _ . _ .  ,  _  ■' 


of  every  petty  detail,  but  of  the  broad  general  features. 
And  if  this  be  so,  the  first  aim  of  the  artist,  whether  with 
I>encil  or  with  |)cn,  must  be  to  be  natural. 

Look  at  some  child  as  on  a  summer  afternoon,  play-tired, 
it  throws  itself  beneath  a  tree  to  rest.  It  has  no,  selt^on- 
sciousness.  It  cares  not  who  may  be  looking.  It  does  not 
study  to  compose  its  limbs  into  some  attitude  of  grace ; 
and,  for  this  very  reason,  its  posture  is  divinely  graceful. 
It  thinks  of  nothing.  The  stocks  may  have  risen  or  have 
fallen  —  one  nation  may  be  minded  on  the  morrow  to  fall 
with  fire  and  sword  upon  another,  and,  meanwhile,  may  be 
pestering  heaven  for  certificates  of  character  —  but  the 
sweet  child  knows  nothing  of  this  guilt  and  turmoil.  With 
parted  lips  and  hair  down- streaming  in  a  mesh  of  tangled 
gold,  it  lies  serene,  unconscious,  head  pillowed  on  the 
rounded  arm,  and  form  relaxed  in  utter  heedlessness  of 
self. 

Even  so  is  it  with  that  artist  —  that  truest  child  of  Na¬ 
ture.  His  function  is  to  look  on  and  describe  or  delineate, 
not  to  mingle  in  tlie  strife  of  men.  He  has  but  to  be  true 
to  himself  and  Nature.  With  a  divine  absence  of  all  self- 
consciousness  he  flings  himself  in  spirit  on  the  great 
mother's  lap,  and  all  he  is  and  does  l^-omes  transfigured 
with  exceeding  glory. 

And  so,  to  be  artistic,  a  nation  must,  before  all  things, 
be  natural.  The  more  conventional  a  nation,  the  less  of 
true  art  will  she  and  can  she  nourish  in  her  midst. 

Hence  the  low  state  of  Art  amongst  the  English.  For 
where  on  the  wide  surface  of  this  planet  can  we  find  a  na¬ 
tion  more  grotesquely  and  pitifully  conventional?  Stiff, 


yield  his  ears  to  the  more  protracted  agony  of  some  coarse 
ditty,  fresh-spawned  of  the  Oxford  Music  Hall. 

In  the  same  way  modern  English  novels  are,  with  cer¬ 
tain  notable  exceptions,  what  chromo-lithographs  are  to 
the  painting  of  an  artist,  and  “Champagne  Charley”  to 
the  divine  melodies  of  some  great  comjwser.  The  tact  is 
the  Englishman  likes  everything  strong,  vivid,  high- 
flavored.  As  he  consumes  port  and  sherry  8pe(;ially  bnin- 
died  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  his  palate,  so  he  likes  plenty 
of  color  in  his  pictures  and  abundance  of  sensation  in  his 
novels.  In  such  matters,  his  instincts  are  still  untutored 
and  sava^te.  Anything  simple,  natural,  lifelike,  is  in  his 
eyes  a  mere  wearisome  commonplace.  For  this  reason  you 
may  witness  oftentimes  at  some  centre  of  human  confluence, 
a  sea  of  curious  faces  upturned  in  white  excitement  to¬ 
wards  some  hunger-driven  acrobat,  Jtlying  his  ghastly  trade 
’twixt  earth  and  heaven.  And  around  that  spot  there 
shall  be  some  glorious  landscape,  rich  with  the  green 
splendor  of  spring  or  the  mellow  tints  of  autumn  oft'erinj; 
a  something  to  the  soul  which  should  make  every  true 
heart  throb  the  quicker,  and  every  true  eye  glance  the 
brighter — and  not  one  of  all  that  throng  shall  vouchsafe 
it  thought  or  look.  No  1  that  is  something  merely  natural 
and  lovely.  Give  us  something  artificial,  morbid,  sensa¬ 
tional.  Give  us  danger  —  by  proxy  1  —  and  excitement; 
not  nature  and  enjoyment.  And  if  at  the  end  the  poor, 
heaven-jumping  wretch  chance  to  miss  his  footing  and 
come  «lown  into  their  midst  a  crushed,  bleeding  mass, 
whence  all  likeness  of  humanity  is  well  nigh  tied,  well  — 
they  pity  him,  of  course ;  but  the  thrill  of  that  sinjden,  un¬ 


awkward,  reserved,  self-conscious,  hyitocritical,  the  Eng-  I  programmized  descent  was,  nevertheless,  not  without  its 


lishman  is  as  far  removed  from  the  artist  as  earth  from 
heaven.  Place  him  where  you  will,  except  in  the  midst  of 
practical  life,  and  his  presence  seems  incongruous  and  un¬ 
natural.  Bustling  in  hot  haste  alonw  Cornhill,  or  gliding, 
the  umbrellaed  dandy,  amongst  the  dingy  purlieus  of  May- 
Fair,  he  seems  in  his  place,  and  deserves  bis  reputation  as 
the  best-dressed  man  in  Europe.  But  on  the  sunny  cham¬ 
paigns  of  fertile  France,  on  the  vine-clad  slopes  that  foil 
the  flashing  Rhine,  in  the  olive-groves  of  Italy  and  under 
the  dark  chestnuts  of  Spain,  the  Englishman  is  indeed  a 
contradiction  to  the  harmony  of  Nature,  and  a  sorrow  to 
the  eyes  of  the  artist.  Always  independent  and  self- 
asserting,  he  has  a  character  which  no  difficulties  can  dis¬ 
hearten,  but  which  no  beauty  ciin  render  pliant  and  accom- 


charm  of  extempore  sensationalism. 

AV'hat  Art  is  possible  to  a  nation  such  as  this  ?  In  its 
place  we  have  in  England  either  on  the  one  hand,  sessa- 
tionalism,  or  on  the  other,  conventional  morality.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  choice  between  the  wild  excitement  of  the 
popular  novel  or  the  twaddling  sentimentality  of  goody 
story-books.  The  one  class  is  as  far  removed  fioiii  true 
Art  as  the  other. 

Not  that  Art  is  immoral.  On  the  contrary,  the  highest 
art  involves  the  highest  morality.  But  it  does  so  only 
when  pursued  for  its  own  sake.  'ITie  artist  who  attempts 
to  make  his  art  subservient  to  some,  moral  purpose  is  in  no 
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of  the  word  an  artist.  He  commits  a  sin  ai^ainst 
Siture.  And  his  morality  will  be  in  consequence  weak, 
iuperfieial.  valueless.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
jrMt  whe  thinks  of  nothin"  but  his  art,  who  devotes  him- 
(hereto  with  lovin"  sin"leness  of  purpose,  cannot  fail 
10  exercise  the  most  beneficial  influence  on  morality.  And  ! 

this  reason ;  that  the  aims  of  both  Morality  and  Art 
^  identical,  namely,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.  And 
if  this  be  so,  it  is  impossible  for  the  devoted  artist  to  sin 
irtinst  objective  Morality,  however  much  he  may  violate 
its  conventional  canons.  1 

Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  Shakespeare  offers  the  ^ 
Bostconspicuous  example.  In  him  there  is  no  certain  trace  : 
ofaujht  other  than  the  artist.  His  religion  —  hi?  pro-  j 
fessional  education  —  are  alike  obscure.  So  obviously  is 
tlus  the  case,  that  men  have  written  labored  tomes  to  prove  j 
on  the  one  hand,  that  he  was  a  Papist,  on  the  other  a  { 
Protestant  —  that  he  must  have  been  trained  for  the  Bar 
—that  he  bad  evidently  studied  medicine.  The  real  truth 
is,  that  he  was  simply  a  consummate  artist,  to  whom,  hav- 
iB<»  the  inspiration  of  Art,  all  other  things  went  added. 
And  yet  where  is  the  guardian  of  public  morality,  be  he 
bbhop  or  magistrate,  who  will  dare  to  say  that  .Shake-  ! 
jpcsre’s  influence  is  aught  but  elevating?  Is  not  he  —  the 
ni,in  of  no  religion  or  of  all  religions  —  of  no  j)rolession  or 
of  all  professions  —  the  nocturnal  poacher  of  venison  — 
the  loose  strolling  player  —  read  and  taught  in  every  i 
jchool  and  college  in  England  ?  And  if  .so,  is  there  not  a  j 
n'li;pon  and  a  morality  in  .4rt  itself?  | 

.And  what  is  true  of  poetry  is  ecjually  true  of  romance.  ' 
To  exert  a  beneficial  influence,  it  must  be  written  not  to 
advocate  a  theory  or  point  a  moral,  but  simply  to  express 
the  Beautiful.  Moral  and  religious  treatises  have  their 
own  value,  but  they  have  also  their  own  place.  And  that  j 
place  is  not  in  the  pages  of  romance.  Let  English  novel- 
bw  study  .Art  for  its  own  sake,  and  they  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  be  iloing  more  to  help  on  the  cause  of  true 
morality  and  catholic  religion  than  has  been  done  bj'  all 
the  novels  with  a  purpose  ever  written.  The  art-instinct  j 
is  itself  divine,  and  he  who  remains  true  to  it,  will  never  ' 
befarfrom  Go<l. 

It  m  iy  seem  strange,  at  a  time  when  the  writings  of  ; 
Oiiidi  are  greedily  devoured,  to  talk  of  the  conventional-  i 
i.-m  of  English  novels.  But  the  spirit  of  conventionalism  j 
is  hretl  in  the  very  bone  of  English  society,  and  must  come  I 
'Hit  in  the  flesh  of  English  novel-writing.  .As  touching  | 
this  matter  it  may  do  the  purely  English  reader  good  to 
hear  himself  and  his  nation  described  by  an  outside  ob- 
M'rver,  not  in  the  columns  of  some  heated  political  journal,  ; 
but  in  the  judicial  pages  of  a  calm  literary  periodical : 
■Id  England  the  intelligent  seekers  after  truth  form  but  a  | 
little  band  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  in  whose  most  influen-  i 
tixl  circles  bigotry,  prudery,  and  social  caprice  have  now-  1 
liiji  attained  to  such  a  pitch  of  authority  that  matters  ; 
of  tute  are  decided  almost  exclusively  by  them.”  i 
The  consequences  of  this  spirit  of  conventionalism  are,  ' 
on  the  one  hand,  sensational  novels,  on  the  other,  novels 
with  a  purpose.*  Both  are  equally  unnatural,  equally  | 
wrbid,  equally  inartistic.  The  loving  reproduction  of  i 
Nature,  the  recognition  of  the  great  truth  that  what  form 
and  color  are  to  the  artist  of  the  pencil,  the  lights  and 
shades  of  human  feeling  are  to  the  artist  of  the  pen  — 
these  are  equally  wanting  in  both.  All  is  artificial,  the 
product  of  an  unnatural  state  of  society  and  a  morbid  I 
perversion  of  sentiment. 

In  strongest  contrast  to  all  this,  stands  oqt  the  better  j 
'leimption  of  Herman  novel.  It  does  not  aim  at  respec-  | 
■xhility.  It  has  no  thought  of  pandering  to  the  spirit  of  ' 
wnventionalism.  It  is  independent.  It  lives  and  moves  , 
*n  a  higher  atmosphere  of  its  own.  To  be  the  mere  reflec-  i 
•jon  or  popular  prejudice  or  prudery  —  the  creature  of  j 
'hr  limited  and  the  artificial  —  it  holds  far  beneath  its  ] 
lenity.  The  eternal  passions  of  the  human  heart  —  the  j 
'Drxorsble  fai'ts  of  fate  and  circumstance  —  these  it  de- 
"Tibes  grandly  and  impartially,  neither  revelling  in  the 
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more  pitiful  aspects  of  humanity,  nor  childishly  seeking  to 
conceal  their  nakedness  lieneaih  the  flimsy  veil  of  an  over¬ 
dainty  phraseology.  It  is  moral,  not  because  it  rigidly  ex¬ 
cludes  all  mention  of  immorality,  but  because  it  aims  with 
conscientious  objectivity  at  delineating  the  True  and  Real, 
wherever  found.  It  is  not  weak  and  prudish  ;  keeping  its 
hands  before  its  eyes,  lest  it  should  see  somewhat  to  shock 
its  modesty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  manly,  self-reliant, 
ready  to  face  any  fact  however  hiird,  and  grapple  with 
every  phase  of  suffering  humanity ;  for  it  knows  that 
vice  and  virtue  are  notes  equally  wrung  from  the  human 
heart  by  the  hand  of  circumstance,  and  that  he  who  would 
worship  Art,  or  understand  his  fellows,  must  study  both 
alike  with  equal  diligence. 

Of  this  objectivity  in  its  grandest  development  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  example  than  Spielhagen.  True,  it  is 
not  given  to  him  as  it  was  to  Shakespeare  and  to  Gdthe, 
to  sit  on  a  mountain  summit  and  look  down  serene  on  the 
ferment  of  human  passion  and  the  turmoil  of  human  inter¬ 
course.  Such  natures  need  centuries  to  produce.  But 
still  it  is  wonderful  to  notice  with  what  breadth  of  sym¬ 
pathy  Spielhagen,  standing  just  outside  the  throng  of  men, 
cfiooses  his  types  of  character,  and  bids  them  play  their 
several  parts  on  the  stage  of  his  romance.  Bitter  against 
one  class  alone  —  the  wretched  Junkers,  who  in  virtue  of 
a  stall-fed  courage  have  arrogated  to  themselves  from  time 
immemorial  a  position  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were 
not  so  pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  Germany  — 
Spielhagen  describes  all  other  classes  with  a  grand  and 
natural  impartiality.  Nay,  in  the  Gi’af  Oldenburg  who 
plays  so  important  a  part  in  his  “  Problematische  Na- 
turen,”  he  has,  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  which  reflects  the 
utmost  credit  on  his  character,  striven  to  show  that  even 
in  the  class  of  the  selfish,  sensual,  and  silly  German  aris^ 
tocracy  it  is  possible  for  a  great  heart  to  beat  ami  a  noble 
nature  to  energize. 

I  know  no  modern  author  who  has  laid  human  nature  so 
universally  under  contribution  and  with  such  uniform  suc¬ 
cess  as  Spielhagen.  His  canvas  is  crowded  with  figures 
all  true  to  nature,  but  all  more  or  less  typical.  The  inher¬ 
itor  of  ancestral  imbecility,  whose  talk  is  of  dogs  and 
horses,  and  whose  virtue  consists  in  a  constant  readiness 
to  stake  his  own  valueless,  against  some  fellow-creature’s 
valuable  life  —  the  professor  whose  seething  brain  boils 
over  at  last  in  a  madness  replete  with  strange  and  startling 
wisdom  —  the  young  girl  who,  po.osessed  of  physical  desire, 
tempts  to  a  love  whose  fruit  is  bitterness  of  sorrow  —  the 
beauteous  matron  who,  also  loving,  sheds  the  charm  of 
holy  self-denial  over  an  intercourse  that  else  had  passed 
the  bounds  of  friendship  —  above  all,  the  poor,  perplexed 
nature,  which,  full  of  noble  impulses  and  lofty  aspirations, 
is  yet  the  thrall  of  self  and  indecision  —  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  characters  which,  drawn  with  realistic  hand,  yet 
reveal  to  us  an  idealist  who  aims  at  something  higher  than 
the  reproduction  of  mere  externalism,  who  is  ever  con¬ 
scious  of  the  mystery  of  life  and  the  surpassing  interest  of 
psychological  development. 

That  Spielhagen  has  many  faults  it  is  impossible  to 
gainsay.  His  novels  are  too  long  and  too  loosely  put  to¬ 
gether.  In  this  respect  he  mi^t  learn  much  from  his 
English  rivals.  In  spite  of  the  nowing  beauty  of  his  style, 
they  leave  an  impression  of  clumsiness  and  want  of  finish. 
His  genius  is  in  fact  too  robust  and  imperious  to  descend 
to  petty  technicalities.  He  pursues  an  ideal  with  gigantic 
strides,  but  without  much  attention  to  grace  of  movement. 
But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  faults,  he  contests  at  this 
moment  the  literary  supremacy  of  Germany  with  Auer¬ 
bach  and  Freytag,  and  in  many  important  qualities  is 
superior  to  either. 

In  Auerbach,  again,  the  same  strong  conviction  of  the 
superiority  of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  invisible  over  the 
visible,  of  psychology  over  incident,  confronts  one  at  every 
turn.  Take,  for  example,  the  “  Landhaus  am  Rhein.”  In 
what  does  the  real  interest  of  the  book  consist?  Not  as¬ 
suredly  in  its  “  action,”  fur  of  this  there  is  but  little,  and 
that  little  tame,  and,  except  at  the  very  end,  commonplace. 
It  is  interesting  solely  as  a  study  of  character  —  as  a 
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minute  analyitiH  of  psychical  development;  and,  viewed  in 
this  wav,  it  is  a  work  of  marvellous  capacity.  In  almost 
every  character  in  which  such  a  development  is  possible, 
there  is  a  gradual  growth  and  expansion  of  the  inner 
nature  traced  with  a  subtlety  and  a  vigor  positively  as¬ 
tounding.  In  reading  it  we  b^ome  at  once  aware  that  all 
of  life  which  is  external  —  its  so-called  adventures  —  the 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  are  indeed  in  the 
strictest  logical,  sense  of  the  term,  but  accidents  —  not 
bound  up  with  its  essence  —  not  even  endued  with  the 
inseparability  of  properties  • —  in  no  wise  constituting  its 
truest  and  deepest  interest.  It  is  in  the  region  of  the 
spirit,  in  the  subtle  play  of  emotion,  in  the  gradual  devel¬ 
opment  of  character,  in  the  dexterous  unravelling  of  the 
tangled  skein  of  human  motives,  that  Auerbach,  like  every 
true  romancist,  alone  can  find  a  congenial  sphere  for  his 
abilities.  And  so,  though  Sonnenkamp,  being  introduced 
to  us  at  an  age  when  the  character  is  no  longer  capable  of 
fresh  impressions,  remains  from  first  to  last  the  same — a 
bold,  bad  man,  despising  bis  weaker  fellow-mortals,  and 
yet,  with  that  apparent  inconsistency  which  marks  such 
natures,  coveting  their  applause  —  nay,  even  intriguing 
with  pitiful  vanity  for  a  [latent  of  nobility  fresh-lackered 
— all  the  other  main  characters  grow  beneath  the  fostering 
band  of  circumstance  into  somewhat  nobler  and  higher 
than  their  originals.  So,  Roland,  the  spoilt  darling  of 
fortune,  unfolds,  under  the  genial  influence  of  Erich,  the 
virtues  which  from  the  first  lay  hidden,  gcrm-Iike,  in  his 
nature;  until  at  the  last,  without  the  faintest  violation  of 
the  probable,  this  wayward  child  of  wealth,  thus  trained 
by  the  band  of  love,  and  purified  in  the  furnace  of  afflic¬ 
tion,  goes  forth  a  man  of  noble  urineijiles,  and  holy  hatred 
of  oppression,  to  fight  the  Battle  of  Freedom  in  the  New 
World.  So,  too,  Manna,  the  sweet  daughter  of  the  clois¬ 
ter,  brought  up  at  first  under  influences  which  tend  to 
foster  an  egotism  narrow  as  that  of  the  world,  if  not  so 
self-indulgent,  ripens  in  the  strong  sunlight  of  Erich’s  love, 
in'o  the  sweet  maturity  of  sympathetic  womanhood. 

That  such  a  work  should  find  small  acceptance  in  Eng¬ 
land,  I  can  well  believe.  In  the  first  place,  Auerbach’s 
style  is  inimitable  in  its  massive  simplicity  and  child-like 
originality.  It  is  the  purest  and  most  [lellucid  medium  — 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  style  of'  Gdtbe  in  his  “  Lei¬ 
den  des  jnngen  Werthers”  —  through  which  German  ro-  1 
inancist  ever  transmitted  the  rays  of  human  thought  and  | 
feeling.  And  all  this  is  lost  in  a  translation.  But  there  are  j 
other  reasons  going  far  deeper  to  account  for  the  fact,  that,  | 
whilst  a  sensational  novel  runs  through  manifold  editions, 
this  grand  work  of  the  German  novelist  has,  in  England, 
remained  comparatively  unread.  1  do  not  refer  to  the  fact  I 
that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  people  in  England  who 
could  and  would  read  it  in  the  original ;  this  number  is  | 
small  indeed ;  for  the  parrot-like  knowledge  of  German  ac-  i 
quired  by  an  English  school-girl,  and  the  ponderous  misap¬ 
prehension  of  it  attained  by  the  academician  in  the  infruc- 
tuous  seclusion  of  his  study,  are  alike  insufficient  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  such  a  work.  The  root  of  the 
matter  lies  far  deeper.  There  is  in  the  English  nature  of 
the  present  day  a  disrelish  for  aught  but  the  sensational, 
the  morbid,  the  artificial ;  and  it  is  simply  impossible  that 
the  lover  of  mere  external  incident,  should  read  such  a  ' 
work  with  interest.  It  is  written  fur  men  and  women  of  , 
the  nobler  type,  not  for  puling  clerks  and  lackadaisical  I 
soubrettes.  I 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  dwell  at  anv  length  j 
on  the  works  of  Hacklander,  who  has  been  called,  not 
without  some  reason,  the  Dickens  of  Germany.  He  has 
the  same  love  for  the  less  known  phases  of  human  life, 
the  same  power  of  microscopic  description,  the  same  warm, 
philanthropic  heart ;  but,  like  Dickens,  he  is  essentially 
one-sided.  And  —  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Dickens  — 
he  writes  with  a  purpose,  and  falls  short,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  Art  and  the  highest  influence.  This  is  abundantly 
evident  in  his  greatest  and  must  popular  romance,  “  Das 
Europaische  ScTavenleben,”  the  moral  drift  of  which  is  ob-  j 
vious  from  its  very  title,  and  in  which,  true  to  his  purpose, 
but  renegade  to  Art,  be  tlistorts,  exaggerates,  and  actn.ally  | 
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weakens  a  cause  in  itself  noble  and  deserving,  by  coiui^ 
ting  himself  from  the  outset  to  its  too  partial  advoc»cv 
From  the  judge  he  degenerates  into  the  special  pleader 
from  the  artist  into  the  one-ideaed  philanthropist.  ' 

Neither,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  popularity,  can  the 
highest  place  amongst  German  writers  of  fiction  beassijrneil 
to  Freytag.  His  creations  are  manly  and  objective? but 
they  lack  those  finer  touches  which  reveal  the  insight  into 
souls.  This  is  very  evident  if  we  contrast  bis  “  Soil  und 
Haben  ”  with  Auerbach’s  “  Landhaus  am  Rhein.”  In  each 
alike  the  interest  centres  in  the  historv  of  two  young  peo. 
pie.  But  in  Auerbach’s  work,  as  we  liave  seen,  lhe”intt;r- 
est  is  internal  and  psychical;  in  Freytag’s  it  is  external 
and  pliy.sical.  The  latter  is  true  to  that  Horatian  niaxin 
which  itself  is  so  oiben  untrue  to  Nature,  that  a  character 
should  remain  to  the  end  as  it  started  at  the  beginninn. 
His  Anton  Wohlfart  and  Veitel  Itzig,  though  we'arc  in¬ 
troduced  to  both  at  an  age  when  character  is  seldom 
formed,  undergo  in  the  whole  course  of  the  story  no  other 
change  than  such  as  is  inevitable  to  physical  growth  and 
larger  intercourse  with  men.  The  fact  is,  Freyt.aghas  per¬ 
ception,  but  no  instinct.  He  paints  marvellously  well  what 
he  sees,  but  he  has  no  [tower  to  feel  towards  the  invi.sible.i 

As  to  his  only  other  romance,  “  Die  Verlorcne  Hand- 
schrift,”  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  first.  It  is  tedious,  dis¬ 
connected,  improbable,  and  owes  the  chief  part  of  the  tuc- 
cess  it  has  achieved  to  the  prestige  attaching  to  its  prede¬ 
cessor. 

1  pass  over  the  writings  of  Giitzkow,  bold  ai.d  strikin® 
as  they  are,  because  I  fail  to  recognize  in  them  a  distinc¬ 
tively  German  element.  In  his  earlier  works,  at  any  rate, 
the  source  of  his  inspiration  must  be  sought  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  All  the  daring  infidelity  of  Voltaire, 
mixed  with  no  small  portion  of  his  sparkling  wit  and  lucid 
statement  of  objections,  combined  with  that  peculiar  sensu¬ 
ality  which  sets  love  and  suicide  ever  near  each  other  — 
these  characteristics  of  his  earlier  writings  point  unmis¬ 
takably  to  Gallic  influence.  Of  course  that  influence  had 
already  assumed  a  German  garb  in  the  ”  I^eiden  des  jungen 
Werthers,”  but  this  wonderful  piece  of  morbid  p.sychology, 
by  which  Giithe  purged  his  own  mind  of  so  much  [lerilous 
nonsense,  has  had  a  precisely  opposite  efl'ect  upon  many  of 
his  cojntrymen.  And  one  at  least  of  its  victims  would 
seem  to  have  been  Giitzkow. 

Neither  will  I  do  more  than  mention  Mlihlbach,  the 
painstaking  compiler  of  historical  romance,  whose  works, 
though  betraying  at  times  an  over-confidence  in  the  truth  of 
the  literature  of  memoirs,  are  still  always  readable  and  gen¬ 
erally  instructive.  But  another  lady  deserves  a  longer  no¬ 
tice  ;  I  mean  the  talented,  authoress  of  some  of  the  most  [lop- 
ular  works  in  modern  German  literature  :  nptably  of  “  Die 
alie  Mamsell  ”  and  “  Goldelsie.”  Both  of  these  are  works 
which  exhibit  considerable  power  of  construction,  delicacy 
of  perce[)tion,  and  graphic  vigor  of  description.  But  they, 
too,  like  those  of  Freytag,  fall  short  of  the  highest  excel¬ 
lence.  They  concern  themselves  too  much  with  the  outside 
of  things ;  they  are  superficial,  the  work  of  ore  who  has  no 
firm  grasp  of  the  problems  of  life.  They  are  to  the  ro¬ 
mances  of  Auerbach  or  Spielh.agen  what  the  poetry  of 
Mrs.  Hemans  is  to  that  of  Shelley.  There  are  too  many 
flowers  for  the  fruit.  In  fine,  if  translated,  they  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  successful  in  Englanil. 

There  is,  however,  another  well-known  name  in  modern 
German  literature  which  is  attached  to  works  at  once  dis¬ 
tinctly  German  and  extraordinarily  beautiful.  I  mean,  of 
course,  Heyse.  It  is  true  that  a  celebrated  German  critic 
has  said,  comparing  him  with  Spielhagen  :  “  S[)ielhagen  is 
like  a  grand  antique  statue  lacking,  perhaps,  this  or  that 
inferior  member,  but  never  without  that  which  gives  ex¬ 
pression  and  majesty  to  the  whole  —  the  head.  Heyse,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  modern  statuette,  exquisitely  finl-hcd  in 
other  respects,  but  unfortunately  without  the  head.”  But 
I  venture  to  think  that,  in  passing  this  severe  judgment, 

•  I  SO)  n-^rry  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  In  w**']J*°* 
■he  Kngliah  translation  as  “  rivalling  auccesafull.v  the  apIriieU  lone  ana  - 
aical  style  for  whicli  the  Oennan  original  is  Justly  anti  uiilrersall)  auaiitra. 
Hut  It  it  very  lultlitul. 


FOIlEiaN  NOTES. 


^  criiic  has  been  unconsciously  intlucuccd  by  the  fact 
that  all  Heyse’s  works  are  diminutive.  They  are  miiiia- 
tores,  and  possess  ail  the  elaborate  grace  and  finish  which 
«e  associate  with  such  productions.  But  they  are  not 
liesdless  and  meaningless  images ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
one  of  them  is  a  |)erlect  psychological  study.  I  know  of 
nothing  in  any  literature  more  beautiful  than  some  of  these 
short  stories  so  full  of  a  tender  grace  and  an  inimitable 
gntbos.  Alas  I  that  it  should  be  so  impossible  to  convey 
Inadequate  idea  of  them  to  the  English  reader.  Not  only 
has  ileyse’s  style  a  Wiculiar  and  delicate  aroma  which  ab¬ 
solutely  defies  translation,  but,  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature,  there  is  no  author  with  whom  he  could  be 
compared  iu  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  English  reader 
tolorm  an  iutelligeut  estimate  of  bis  genius.  lie  does  not 
exclude  himself  from  his  writings  —  you  see  him  ever 
standing  in  the  midst  of  his  creations,  with  the  same  pen¬ 
sive  brow  and  calm,  deep-watching  eye.s,  and,  for  the  most 
part  (for  he  is  by  nature  hopeful  and  joyous),  the  same 
placid  smile  upon  the  lips.  So  he  staiuls,  the  very  em- 
Miment  of  human  sympathy,  never  rising  to  the  angels  or 
linkintr  to  the  devils,  but  alwa*  s  on  the  just  level  of  average 
humanity;  prefiared  to  see  and  welcome  all  that  there  is 
around  of  gooil  and  noble  ;  prepared  to  pity,  yea,  shocking 
as  it  may  sound,  even  sometimes  to  pardon,  much  of  error 
and  of  sin. 

Such  is  lleyse.  Perhaps,  in  strictest  justice,  one  has 
no  right  to  (ilacc  him  on  the  majestic  elevation  of  Spielha- 
gen  or  Auerbach.  But  who  can  be  absolutely  impartial 
in  judging  of  such  an  author  ?  He  creeps  into  one’s  heart 
and  storms  it  with  his  tender  force  of  sympathy,  whether 
we  will  or  no.  And  few  works,  indeed,  have  such  a 
directly  softening  and  humanizing  influence  as  these  little 
tales  of  hapless  passion  or  reijuited  love.  Their  perfection 
of  structure  and  delicacy  of  mental  analysis  arc  simply  per¬ 
fect.  1  have  already  said  that  it  might  be  too  much  to  as¬ 
sert  that  Heyse  is  an  artist  of  the  very  highest  type,  but 
never  assuredly  has  there  breathed  a  human  being  more  in¬ 
timately  penetrated  with  the  art-instinct.  His  sensibility  to 
artistic  impressions,  whether  physical  or  psychical,  is  un¬ 
surpassed.  He  moves  from  land  to  land,  and  character  to 
character,  reflecting  the  cbangeil  scenery  of  the  one  and  the 
altered  passions  of  the  other  with  equal  facility  and  truth. 
In  reading  him,  1  become  curious  to  know  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  this  wide  earth  which,  to  his  eyes,  has  not  in  its  in¬ 
most  kernel  some  lurking  soul  of  good  ;  if  there  is  any  va¬ 
riety  of  man’s  mysterious  nature,  any  [tassion  of  his  sufter- 
bg  heart,  with  which  he  cannot  sympathize. 

In  this  enthusiasm  of  humanity',  Heyse  has  only  one 
rival,  and  that  one  a  writer  who,  hi<  superior  in  philosophy 
and  originality,  is  decidedly  his  inferior  in  Art.  I  mean 
that  wayward  child  of  genius,  Jean  Paul.  It  is  true  I  had 
meant  this  article  to  include  only  novelists  of  the  present 
generation ;  but  it  is  so  impossible  to  write  of  German 
romance  without  thinking  of  the  author  of  the  *•  Flegcl- 
jahre,’’tbat  1  may  be  pardoned  if,  whilst  leaving  unnoticed 
other  earlier  writers,  such  as  the  once  popular,  but  foolish 
Claarens,  and  even  the  graceful  Haul!',  1  venture  to  say 
t'jmewhat  about  this  most  original  of  geniuses! 

And  first  a  few  words  as  to  Jean  Paul’s  style.  It  is 
rerily  one  to  drive  a  pedantic  critic  mad.  For,  instead  ol 
•uffering  himself  to  be  the  slave  of  words,  be  acually  as¬ 
pires  to  l)e  their  master.  He  takes  not  the  faintest  inter  st 
in  the  reproduction  of  time-honored  inodes  of  ex[»ression 
^  and  licenscil  formulae  of  falsehood.  And  possessing  an  as¬ 
tounding  fertility  of  thought,  he  finds  oftentimes  no  suHi- 
ciency  o(  wonls  to  fit  it,  ami,  in  consequence,  there  is  the 
•twngest  of  tussles  between  bint  and  his  vocabulary,  he  ex- 
*rting  all  his  force  of  will  to  ram  home  his  ideas  into  sym- 
hoU obviously  too  small  for  them,  and  the  wonls  writhing 
themselves  under  tlie  process  into  the  wildest  variety  of 
contortions.  Tlie  result  is  a  style  which  can  be  excused 
•nd  accounted  for,  but  can  under  no  circumstances  be 
•dmired  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  inelegant  and  very 
olten  obscure.  It  is  true  that  when  Jean  Paul  commenced 
|o  write,  style,  as  such,  had  liardiv  beaun  to  be  cultivated 
to  Germany.  That  sharp  critic  Borne,  says  th.at  up  to  his 


time  Germany  had  produced  but  one  writer  with  a  clearly 
defined  style,  namely,  Lessing,  and  compares  the  looseness 
of  German  with  the  smartness  and  precision  of  French  com¬ 
position.  But  even  in  those  days  he  might,  but  for  his 
modesty,  have  added  at  least  one  other  n.ame  —  his  own  — 
to  that  of  Lessing.  There  is  no  finer  piece  of  poetic  prose 
in  the  German  language  than  Borne  s  •*  Denkrede  iiber 
Jean  Paul.”  And  since  then  the  varieties  of  style  have 
received  the  afention  they  deserve.  Auerbach,  Spiclha- 
gen,  Heyse,  all  write  with  an  elegance  and  finish  which 
can  be  paralleled  amongst  English  novelists  only  by  Lord 
Lytton. 

But  in  spite  of  the  harshness  and  Titanic  wildness  of 
Jean  Paul’s  style,  he  captivates  and  entrances  every  nature 
whose  instincts  have  not  been  worn  to  bluntness  by  a 
life  of  selfishness  or  profligacy.  Himself  born  poor,  and 
having  to  fight  bis  upward  w.ay  through  many  tedious 
obstacles,  he  has  ih.-  tenderest  sympathy  with  Ids  sufl'ering 
fellow-mortals.  He  looks  forth  upon  the  world  with  eyes 
changed  with  a  tlivine  coiupa>su)ii.  and  lieart  brimming  over 
with  an  exhaustless  love.  And  the  minuteness  of  his 
observation  is  as  marvellous  as  the  catholicity  of  his 
affection.  He  sees  Got!  in  everything,  and  goodness  work¬ 
ing  where  one  might  least  expect  it.  If  it  be  a  truer  sign 
of  genius  to  bring  out  the  hidden  meaning  of  common 
tilings  and  thoughts,  to  de  ipber  the  analogies  of  ordinary 
life,  than  it  is  to  “  touch  the  heavens  with  front  sub¬ 
lime”  or  move  majestic  amidst  starry  gods — then  was 
Jean  Paul  a  genius  of  the  most  exalted  order.  For  he 
threw  a  new  and  precious  light  on  everything.  He  had  but 
to  show  himself  and  lo  !  all  surrounding  space  was  glorious 
as  at  the  descent  of  an  archangel.  He  taught  men  un¬ 
ceasingly  the  folly  and  profanity  of  calling  things  “common 
and  unclean.”  And  few  can  read  his  works  without  at 
once  reverencing  the  writer,  and  loving  his  fellows  more 
truly.  The  reader  of  English  sensationalism  may  yawn, 
and  the  pyrrhonie  worldling  may  smile  at  the  common¬ 
place  adventures  of  Walt  and  \  ult ;  but  there  is  no  true 
heart  which  will  not  beat  the  ({uicker  with  a  sense  of 
grateful  8>  mpathy  at  their  perusal.  For  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  fraternal  friendship,  its  quarrels  and  its  recon¬ 
ciliations,  its  rising  hopes  and  breathings  of  despair  — 
these  are  notes  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  and, 
though  the  haml  be  vanished  and  the  harp  be  broken,  the 
strains  still  echo,  sweet  and  constant,  in  the  changeless 
heart  of  man. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mrs.  L.  Linton  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  “  The  True  His¬ 
tory  of  Joshua  Davidson.” 

I’enny^son  has  accepted  the  offer  of  an  honorary  fellowship 
of  the  lloyal  Colonial  Institute. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  pon¬ 
derous  “  Encyclojiaidia  Britannica.” 

England  has  discovereil  an  immense  bed  — 860  square  miles 
—  of  those  coppery  little  oysters,  which  make  an  American  sick, 
and  inspire  him  with  a  frenzied  love  for  his  native  land. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Elliston,  son  of  the 
celebrated  actor,  Elliston.  The  deceased  i^ntleman  was  at  one 
time  proprietor  of  the  Hubart  Town  Courier.  He  died  at  Hobart 
Town,  aged  seventy  four. 

A  REMARKABLE  anniversary  was  celebrated  at  Berlin  on  the 
.30th  of  last  month,  namely,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Field- 
Marshal  Wrangcl’s  promotion  to  the  rank  of  general.  Count 
Wraniicl  got  his  lieutenancy  on  the  I5th  of  October,  1798,  and 
is  still  an  active  officer  of  the  army. 

The  Athemrum  states  that  Mrs.  Grote  has  completed  the  me-  ' 
moir  of  her  late  husband.  The  same  jo  irnal  says  that  it  is  the 
presc-t  intention  of  the  Comedie  Franyaise  to  visit  London  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May,  and  give  a  series  of  represen titions  from 
the  modern  and  classic  repertoire  of  the  theatre. 

A  RECENT  writer  on  horticulture  describes  the  struggle  for 
life  among  the  plants.  He  says  each  plant  endeavors,  almost 
unconsciously,  to  destroy  his  neighlxrr,  to  occupy  his  ground,  to 
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feed  upon  his  niitriiiieiit,  to  devour  his  suhstaiice.  There  are 
armies  and  invasions  of  grasses,  barbarian  inroads  and  extirpa- 
rions.  Every  inch  of  ground  is  contesteil  by  the  weeds ;  the 
forest  is  a  struggle  for  precedence  ;  the  wars  of  the  roses  arc  a 
perennial  feud.  The  severest  landscape,  the  stillest  woodland, 
are  the  mortal  arena  of  vegetable  and  animal  cunllict.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  English  plants  sent  to  Australia  always  kill 
out  the  native  plants  of  the  same  character. 

Thb  Figaro  points  out  that  M.  Victor  Hugo,  in  one  of  his 
prefaces,  declareu  that  he  never  made  any  alterations  in  his  works  ; 
doubtless,  because  he  never  made  a  mistake.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  in  the  first  editions  of  “  Marion  de  I^orme,”  in  the  tirst  act, 
M.  Victor  Hugo  placed  the  following  hemistich  in  the  mouth  of 
Saverny  :  “  C’est  du  Segrais  tout  pur,”  while  now,  at  the  The¬ 
atre  Franyais,  Saverny  says,  “  C’est  du  Racan  tout  pur  ”  1  The 
explanation,  according  to  the  Figaro,  is,  that  some  one  must 
have  rem.-irketl  to  M.  Hugo,  that  Segrais,  born  in  1624,  could 
not  have  published  anything  in  1638,  the  date  of  the  story  of 
“  Marion  (fe  rx>rme  ;  ”  and  that  for  once  the  great  poet  has  con¬ 
descended  to  correction. 

A  Paris  correspondent  says  :  “  The  corrupt  and  sanguinary 
practices  of  the  youthful  Captain  Gelignier  of  *  Les  Casqnettes 
Noires,’  having  been  attributed  to  the  jtcrusal  of  immoral  works 
of  fiction,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  injury  done  by  bad 
literature  has  Iteen  argued  here.  On  the  one  side  we  have 
Gelignier  and  a  long  list  of  equally  great  criminals  led  astray 
by  unhealthy  novels;  on  the  other  a.  celebrated  murderer  called 
Lemaire,  who  declared  on  his  trial  that  his  chief  delight,  as  far 
as  reading  was  eoncerned.  was  found  in  perusing  ‘  Robinson 
Crusoe,’  ‘  Paul  and  Virginia,’  and  other  good  little  books  which 
he  had  received  for  exemplary  conduct  at  school.  An  inquiring 
philosopher  told  me  a  couple  of  days  t^o  that  he  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  manner  in  which  Victor  Hugo  had  concluded 
one  of  his  social  stanzas  in  ‘  L’Annc'e  Terrible.’  After  giving 
the  description  of  a  lad  setting  fire  to  the  national  library,  the 
poet  terminated  with  this  reflection  :  — 

“  *  Que  voales-vous?  It  ne  savait  pas  lire.’ 

The  in(|uiring  philosopher  immediately  took  the  train  to  - , 

where  aliout  one  hundred  and  fifty  lads  convicted  of  having 
played  an  active  part  in  the  burning  of  Paris  under  the  Com¬ 
mune  are  confim'd.  There  he  found  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  lioys  had  received  a  fair  education,  and  knew  how 
to  rea'd  and  write.  This  interesting  fact  was  communicated  to 
the  poet,  ‘  mais  il  n’a  pas  re'pondu.’  ” 

The  French  Academy  of  Sciences  has  done  an  act  of  justice,  | 
though  it  comes  too  late  to  be  graceful,  in  electing  M.  Bertholot,  | 
whose  works  have  obtained  for  him  a  reputation  far  higher  than  | 
that  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  One  of  the  fore-  I 
must  professors  at  the  College  de  France,  he  has  made  a  name  ' 
for  himself  by  his  researches  on  such  subjects  as  the  chemical  \ 
action  of  light,  the  general  principles  of  thermo-chemistry,  ani-  : 
mal  heat,  and  other  kindred  topics.  But  of  all  his  varied  con-  | 
tribntions  to  science,  none  is  so  generally  known  as  his  work 
u[)on  wine.  In  the  course  of  his  study  of  the  alcohols  and  the  | 
ethers,  he  lighted  upon  the  discovery  of  the  principle  which  im-  I 
parted  to  wine  its  peculiar  “  bouquet.”  He  also  asserted,  and  ! 
gave  good  grounds  for  his  statement,  that  wine  does  not  im-  > 
prove  after  a  certain  a;^,  and  that  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  in  I 
particular  are  at  their  best  when  about  ten  years  old.  He  I 
showed  that  after  that  period  they  gradually  begin  to  lose  both  i 
in  body  and  in  “  bonquet.”  Champagne  and  Rhine  wines  will  : 
keep  far  longer,  and  instances  are  known  of  connoisseurs  still  { 
treasuring  up  a  few  remnants  of  the  “comet”  wine  of  1811.  j 
An  immense  number  of  people  set  to  work  to  convert  their  vin 
ordinaire  into  Chkteau  Lsfitte  and  Chambertin  by  the  addition 
of  a  little  ether,  but  as  it  is  not  enough  to  isolate  the  principle 
which  gives  a  wine  its  characteristic  aroma,  they  found  to  their 
astonishment  that  the  concoction  had  more  affinity  to  a  black 
draught  than  anything  else,  and,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
abus^  M.  Bertholot  as  a  charlatan,  valuable  as  bis  discovery 
in  reality  has  proved. 


and  sealed  with  red  wax,  and  containing  a  note.  The  bottle 
was  immediately  broken,  the  note  taken  out  and  read  aloud  to 
a  deeply  attentive  audience.  It  was  as  follows  :  “On  board  the 
Beautiful  Star,  Sunday,  September  1,  1872.  VVe  have  crossed 
the  line,  and  all’s  well.  Last  night  the  captain’s  lady  had  a 
jiretty  little  boy.  Annette  Gordon.”  A  postscript  to  the  not* 
consisted  of  some  verses  composed  by  the  writer  and  “  doine 
honor  to  her  head  and  heart”  Some  persons  arc  sceptical 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  bottle  and  the  note  were  swallowed 
by  the  shark  after  decease,  but  what  can  be  more  likelv  than 
that  a  large  fish,  taking  violent  exercise  in  salt  water,  should  in 
his  delight  at  seeing  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  bottle  of  soda- 
water,  gobble  it  up  at  once  without  taking  the  trouble  to  uncork 
it.  The  disappointment  of  the  fish  when  he  discovered  that  ht 
had  swallowed  nothing  more  exhilarating  than  a  letter  and  a 
poem  must  have  been  as  painful  as  though  he  had  snapped  off 
an  artificial  leg  in  mistake  for  a  real  one. 

“From  time  to  time,”  says  the  Acarfe/ny,  “  the  leading  con¬ 
tinental  engravers  undertake  some  cA^  d’teui’re  of  one  or  other 
of  the  great  Italian  masters,  completing  in  the  course  of  vears 
as  they  may  be  able  to  apply  themselves  to  the  task,  a  perfect 
work  of  reproduction  in  their  own  art.  Muller,  Forster,  Keller 
and  now  Blanchard,  have  done  this  ;  the  latter  having  just  com'- 
pleted  one  of  the  most  lovely  pieces  of  modern  line  engraving 
of  the  picture  by  Francia  of  the  ‘  Virgin  and  two  Angels  weep 
ing  over  the  dead  Christ.’  This  picture,  which  was  painted 
about  1495  for  the  Buonvisi  chapel  in  the  church  of  S.  Frediano 
at  Lucca,  was  the  lunette  of  the  altar-piece,  and  has  always  been 
considered  one  of  the  typical  examples,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  in  sentiment,  of  the  art  called  by  some  Italian  writers 
aulico-moderno,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  just  before  the  eiiuiucccnto, 
when  naturalism  and  the  classics  combined  to  make  the  graces 
of  style  and  execution  suia-rsede  every  higher  motive  recognized 
in  the  previous  age. 

“  With  us,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  engraving  of  this  kind  has 
almost  liecomc  extinct,  and  on  this  account,  us  well  as  on  iu 
own  merits,  this  print  deserves  particular  mention.  'I'lie  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  a  notable  picture  such  ns  this,  by  an  able  artist 
engraving  it,  is  itself  sometimes  of  grpat  importance.  Two 
years  ago  or  so  a  line  engraving  of  similar  dimensions  appeared 
by  Keller,  of  the  Si.stina  Madonna  at  Dresden,  on  the  upper  rim 
of  which  ap|)ears  for. the  first  time  the  rod  passing  from  side  to 
side  of  the  picture  on  which  the  curtain  hangs.  'I'his  curtain,  it 
will  be  remem  tiered,  in  all  previous  engravings  apjieured  on 
either  side  of  the  liackground  of  angels'  heads  as  if  it  came 
simply  from  the  top  edge  of  the  painting,  whereas  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  on  that  great  work  of  Raphael  being  taken  from  its 
frame,  that  several  inches  of  the  painted  surface  containing  the 
rod  on  which  the  curtain  hangs  in  front  of  the  luminous  back¬ 
ground  had  been  turned  over  and  concealed  by  the  frame.  This 
of  course  was  an  accidental  result,  but  the  completion  of  elaborate 
line  engravings  such  as  these  must  be  considered  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  public  taste,  and  the  best  monument  to  the  master. 
We  have  examined  this  print  by  Blanchard  after  the  ‘I’ieta’of 
Francia  with  care,  and  find  it  worthy  of  being  placed  among  the 
finest  works  of  modem  times.  This  engraver,  it  will  be 
recollected,  did  Holman  Hunt’s  ‘  Christ  in  the  Temple,’  and  in 
our  opinion  rendered  it  a  little  thin  in  texture,  but  here  we  see 
nothing  of  that  defect ;  the  tones  of  all  the  draperies  are 
particularly  full,  and  the  faces  of  the  angels  rich  in  execution, 
expressing  with  great  charm  the  redness  of  weeping  and  the 
pathos  of  the  original.  Blanchard  is  now  employed  on  Alma 
Tadema’s  ‘  Vintage.’  ” 


Asthma  1  —  .Tonas  Whitcomh’ii  Remedy  !  —  Prepared 
from  a  German  rei  ijie,  obtained  'oy  the  late  Jonas  Whit¬ 
comb  in  Europe.  It  is  well  known  to  have  alleviated  this 
disorder  in  his  case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical 
skill  had  been  abandoned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case 
j  of  purely  asthmatic  character  has  it  failed  to  give-  imme- 
I  diate  relief!  ^"d  it  has  effected  many  permanent  cures. 
Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Proprietors. 


It  is  probable  that  many  valuable  records  of  naval  disasters 
and  other  incidents  of  sea  voyages  are  carefully  stowed  away  in 
sharks’  stomachs.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  no  fewer  than  I 
three  of  these  voracious  fish  have  been  captured  off  the  Scotch 
coast  hy  fishermen.  The  tirst  caught  was  eleven  feet  in  length, 
and  after  being  exhibited  with  no  small  profit  by  its  captors  has 
been  presented  to  the  Dundee  Museum.  The  other  day,  in  the 
presence  of  a  numerous  liody  of  spectators,  it  was  made  the  siib-  ! 
ject  of  a  post-mortem  examination,  when  among  other  articles  I 
found  in  it  were  a  man’s  bonnet  and  a  soda-water  bottle  corked  I 


Coughs. —  A  Medicinal  Preparation  in  the  form  of  a 
lozenge  is  the  most  convenient.  '' Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches,”  allay  irritation  which  intiuces  coughing,  giving 
rtdief  in  Bronchitis,  Hoarseness,  Influenza,  Consumptive 
and  Asthmatic  Complaints. 

The  Gettysburg  Katalysine  Water  performs  mar¬ 
vellous  cures  in  Kidney  and  other  kindred  diseases.  Read 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


